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MIRIAM DEL BANCO 
A MEMORIAL 


“And to that magic fairyland of beauty, 

The land of dreamings and poetic lore 

Where gleam her thoughts, like gems or dewy flowers, 
Her pen will ope’ the portal nevermore; 
Only the bloom once plucked and show’red upon us, 
The scented sparkling blossoms of her pen, 
Are woven, like immortelles on a tombstone 
And trace her name upon the hearts of men.” 


ae 


PERSONAL RECORD 


Born June 27th, 1858, New Orleans, La. 
Graduated Missouri State College 1879 
Graduated De Paul University 1921, Ph.D. 
Teacher Chicago Public Schools 1884-1904 
Principal Chicago Public Schools 1904-1926 
Died November 6th, 1931. 
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BARLY ~ POsMsS 


FOR WHAT I BLESS THEE 


I bless Thee, O my God, I bless Thee, for the morn— 
The fragrant, dew-dipped morn; 

Who comes all blushing from the arms of night, 
Like some fair bride—so lovely and so bright; 

Who spangles all the blossoms fair with dew 

And tints the vaulted skies with palest blue; 

Who wakes to life and light the powers of earth, 
And wears a starry jewel at her birth; 

O, she doth speak of Thee to the forlorn: 

I bless Thee for the morn. 


I bless Thee, O my God, I bless Thee, for the noon— 

The golden, sunny noon; 

When in the field at work the reaper sings 

While ’mid the corn and poppies bright the wild bee 
wings ; 

The farmer’s wife, bare-armed and rosy-faced, 

Doth, at the vine-clad door, survey the sun’s bright trace, 

And taking from the wall a shining form, 

Calls to the men at work through echoing horn. 

O, when the noon is nigh the night comes soon; 

I bless Thee for the noon. 


I bless Thee, O my God, I bless Thee, for the night— 
The still and solemn night; 

When folded in the arms of sleep all nature lies, 

And peace—sweet peace—doth kiss down tired eyes; 
When toil and care, and pain and tumult wild 
Forgotten are by age and youth and child: 

No eye but Thine its ceaseless vigil keeps, 

Wrapped in oblivion then creation sleeps; 

Covered ’neath one great shield are wrong and right; 
I bless Thee for the night! 
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THE WAVELET 


Once a merry little wavelet 

That came dancing o’er the sea, 
With its top all silver crested, 
Just as pretty as it could be, 

Saw an island, coral stranded, 
In the midst of sky-blue ocean, 
And at once toward it wandered, 
Murmuring low as in devotion. 


It had passed by many an island,— 
Many a fair land had it seen ;— 

Passed by shores where dainty sweetness 
Nestled down in darkest green; 

Many a violet blue had wooed it,— 
Many a rose had drooped its head, 

Still the wave had wandered onward, 
By its wayward fancies led. 


But today ’twas Oh! so weary,— 
And it longed so much for rest, 
That it quieted its heavings, 

And it bowed its silvery crest; 
And it murmured to the island, 
“Let me sleep upon thy shore, 
Let me rest amidst thy corals,— 
Rest from ocean’s rush and roar.” 


Then it crept toward it softly, 

And it whispered off to sleep, 

While the sun was sinking westward 
And the moon rose o’er the deep; 
Water-lilies, fairies seeming— 
Bowed and kissed it from the shore, 
Sleep thou sweet among the cresses 
Now and for evermore. 
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A DREAM OF LIFE 


“I slept and dreamed that life was beauty, 
I woke and found that life was duty.” 


I slept and dreamed; I thought life was a series 

Of happiness, of sunshine and of love; 

I saw no sign—no form I saw but beauty, 

A net of golden sunbeams hung above; 

Sweet, red buds kissed my feet; the wild birds warbled 
Their melodies from morn till dewy night. 

A charm lay o’er the earth, from greenest valleys 

Up to the lone snows on the mountain’s height. 


I woke to life; the dream had flown to cloudland, 
And naught was left to please or comfort me; 
Hard, stern and cruel seemed all forms and faces, 
Ah! life was not a dream — reality; 

The roses all had thorns —each beam a shadow, 
Sad, minor chords stole into every song; 

But Right’s bright sunlight streamed into the valley, 
And duty wandered by my side along. 
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THE BIRD 


Only a bird in a cage, 
Singing a maid to cheer; 

The days were weary, the days were long, 

But e’er and anon, from the caged bird’s song, 
A voice thrilled, sweet and clear. 


“T know that the winter’s come, 

That the cold and the snow are here, 
I know that the laughing brook is still, 
That the blue lake’s frozen beside the hill, 

And the green leaf dead and sear. 


“I know that the sweet wild rose 
Lies wilted upon its bed, 

I know that the sunbeam’s kiss is cold, 

That its smile on the cloudlet brings no more gold, 
That my woodland mates are dead. 


“T know —I know all this, 
Yet here I sit and sing; 
Sit and warble and know no fear, 
For God is good and His voice I hear, 
Promising soon the spring. 


“Canst thou not sing with me? 
Art thou less strong to bear! 
Less strong at heart than a feeble bird, 
Whose song for a few brief days is heard, 
And then is hushed fore’er, 
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THE BIRD 


“Surely thou canst endure 
Thy little cares and fears, 
Before whose eyes, all fair and bright, 
In endless vistas of delight, 
Stretch the eternal years!” 
Then deep in the sad girl’s heart 
An answering chord was stirred, 
She turned to the cage as she whispered low, 
That only the songster sweet might know: 
“T thank thee, bird — dear bird.” 


ide 


A SOLACE 


Think not of all the loved ones you have lost, 
Pause not to dream and grieve that they are dead, 
Think that another life beyond this one 

Is something grander far than we can dream; 
That to the happy, it doth happier seem, 

And for those worn by grief all pain is done; 


Think that the soul whose path was e’er through vales 
Of soft green grass and flowers and crystal streams, 
Were never tried by grief; to such it seems 

Life is a series bright of fairy tales; 

He whose great wisdom shapes the lives of men, 
Knew that the glow of sunshine would be best 

For souls whose strength attuned to perfect rest 
And ‘so he gave the sun of life to them. 


But to some souls God gave of life the night; 
Turned to the sunshine, these poor eyes would blind; 
Some souls, through grief and suffering refined, 
Grow slowly, in the painful process, white. 

And so they all, at last, are clean and pure, 

All, all are gathered to the Father’s feet, 

For all that other life holds something sweet, 

All of a brighter, happier home are sure. 


Then wherefore grieve for those who pass away? 
Why clasp woe’s hand and bathe the heart in tears? 
The future bright holds many happier years 

Than ever yet have glittered o’er thy way; 

Then greet the morning with a smiling face 

And weep no more above the faded flowers, 

But sing a symphony into the passing hours 

And thank God for His goodness and His grace. 
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ORDER FOR A SONG 


Out of the fullness of your warm heart, 
Write me a song, all sad and low, 

Like the sweet, jarred notes of a broken harp; 
And wing each word with a wail of woe. 
Let every echo be dim and drear, 

Let each sad accent a sigh express; 

Let the trembling glitter of hope’s last tear 
Its pale ray cast on my wild distress. 


Out of the depths of your throbbing heart, 

A thousand of songs are slumbering there, 
Write me but one, thou sweet child of art, 

The song of a hope in its last despair; 

Make it so beautiful sad and low. 

Each note shall be sobbing, as tone by tone, 

It steals through all hearts like a chant of woe; 
Soft as a snowflake but wild as a moan. 


Out of the darkness flash me a song, 

All brightly dark and all darkly bright; 

Let it sweep as a lone star sweeps along 
The shadowy distance of the night; 

Make it sadly and simply sweet, 

But take out the notes that are drear and dim, 
And let it roll to my Maker’s feet, 

And softly melt into heaven’s hymn. 
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WHISPERINGS FROM THE TREES 


Did you ever hear the voices 

In the leaflets of the trees, 

When at earliest morn they waken 

At the kisses of the breeze? 

Did you hear them laugh and prattle, 
Moan and sigh o’er hopes forlorn? 

Did you see them dance and flitter? 

As to say: “Good morn! Good morn!” 


Have you e’er at noon’s bright hour, 

In the heat and toil of day, 

Stopped beneath some branch’s shadow, 
Thrown across the dusty way! 

And as you, in darkest coolness, 

Caught the phantom of a tune, 

Did not every quivering leaflet 

Whisper soft, “’Tis golden noon ?” 


And, at twilight’s holy hour 

When the bee had gone to rest, 

And the sun, in royal garments, 
Disappeared beyond the west, 

Then a thousand sweet, low voices 

Sing and laugh in weird delight ; 

Or, in gentle sadness, whisper 

In the breeze, “Good night! Good night!” 
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HEART-SICK 


O, tears, I know not what you mean, 

To well from depths where pain abides; 
Ye seem the bitterness of grief, 

And yet my soul its sorrow hides. 


I cannot call ye tears of joy, 
My heart is heavy, cold and dead; 
I cannot weep as one in grief 
Or one who seems his fate to dread. 


My lips will not obey the will 
To laugh and smile and happy seem; 
’Tis empty mockery at best, 
And life seems but one long sad dream. 


I’ve been so heart-sick, been so sad, 
And yet I know not what IJ miss; 

I dream and yearn for something vague, 
For something that shall bring me bliss. 


Through all the still and solemn night, 
Through all the golden hours of day, 
My heart in tumult wild is tossed, 
And battles with some powerful sway. 


Come back to me my childhood days! 
O, mother, come from shadowland; 
From my wan cheek kiss off these tears, 

Upon my brow place thy cool hand. 


I’ve heard good spirits ease the heart 
Of all its sorrows, pangs and fears; 

O, I have wept; then bring me balm, 
Ye bitter, scalding, tear-wrung tears. 
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THE ZEPHYR 


In the calm of one summer evening, 
Far over the star-lit lea, 
And over its soft sweet grasses, 
A zephyr came to me; 
A zephyr came from the northlands, 
Far, far from the realms of snow; 
But its breath was as warm as the springtime’s, 
And it passed over you, I know. 


I heard, as it came through the willows, 
It’s laughter low and sweet; 
And it danced through the flower-fringed pathways. 
With silvery fairy-feet ; 
It shook the loose lace curtains, 
And played in their fold of white. 
And it swayed the slumbering flowrets 
That dreamed in the moon-lit night. 


I thought, as I sat near the window, 
And gazed into starry space, 

That, perhaps, its soft warm fingers 
Had swept across your face; 

That, perchance, for a fleeting moment, 
It had rested upon your brow, 

In a silent benediction: 
Such as I breathed but now. 


So backward I flung the curtain, 
And I leaned into the air, 

That I might feel the zephyr 
Sweep back my tangled hair; 

I tried to grasp unto me 
Its mystic phantom wings; 

I tried to hear my sister’s voice 
Say tender, low voiced things. 
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DHE ZEPHYR 


It tossed about the ringlets, 
And flung them in my face; 
It crept into my thin, white sleeve, 
And whispered through its lace; 
O’er arms and neck and through my hair, 
It played a merry game; 
But here it died into the night 
It seemed to breathe my name. 


It seemed to me like ages 
Since my sister spoke that word, 

I know ’tis but a childish thought, 
Which yet, to me, seems right. 

That ’twas your voice that spoke my name, 
On that sweet summer night. 


Last stanza incomplete. 
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OCEAN VOICES 


The sea-birds sing on the mossy crag, 
And the waters rush and lave; 

The sands gleam white in the pale moonlight 
Down by the sad sea-wave. 


I sit and dream of the days gone by 
As the sails glide o’er the sea; 

I wait and I watch, but one white-winged sail 
Will never come back to me. 


The waves come rushing from far-off lands, 
The breezes come rushing too; 

They carry the spices upon their wings. 
The skies in their waters blue. 


They bring with them bits of those far-off lands, 
Tinted shells with the ocean’s moan; 

They bring with them branches of coral reef 
From the depths of a mermaid’s home. 


And bark from the trunk of some southern plant, 
And ferns from a tropic grove, 

And scented grasses and blossoms and fronds 
From the forests of nutmeg and clove. 


The wild winds murmur; the pink-lipped shells 
Speak low of the lands and sea; 

But their voices grow sad when they speak of one 
Who never came back to me. 


So I sit and wonder how far away 
Is the land where the wild fern grew; 
I sit and wonder how deep and dark 
Are the waters of shim’ring blue. 
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SABBATH EVE 


The sweet Sabbath eve has drawn near, 
The curtains of dimity white 

Are drawn o’er the pane; and within 
Is the holiest quiet and light. 


Near the rose-bush that blooms on the shelf 
The seven-branched wax candles stand; 
And in thankfulness, prayer and rest 

A mother has folded her hands. 


J 


She is sheltered, at least for a day, 
From cankering trouble and care; 
And she utters a sigh of relief, 

As she smoothes down her silvery hair. 


See the table, all damask and glass, 
And an old silver pitcher for milk, 
And the goblets for wine, and the bread, 
Covered o’er with a napkin of silk. 


Ah, the little ones! Eager were they 

In time to be washed; combed and dressed; 

For when father comes home from the SCHUHL, 
Each ringletted head must be blessed. 


So each rosy-cheeked, shadow-eyed child 
With “Israel” stamped on its brow, 

As it stands in the fire’s soft gleam, 

Is a biblical picture, J trow. 


Hush! Is that the creak of the door? 
Hark! Is father’s step on the stair? 
O where are his slippers and gown! 
And what has become of his chair? 
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SABBATH EVE 


A slender and dark-eyed young girl 
Glides out from the shades of the room; 
Ah, time has turned back in his flight, 
Rebecca has stepped from the tomb. 


Then footsteps are heard to approach, 

The father, the son, and— guest; 

But why has the maiden her face 

’Mid the clusters of pink rosebuds pressed? 


Ah, why! but as mother is gone, 
Her snowy-haired father she meets 
TAPHILLAS and TALETHES takes, 
And shyly the stranger she greets. 


The kisses and blessings bestowed, 
Benediction is followed by prayer; 


The candles are blessed, and SCHEMA JISRAEL. 
Floats out on the soft evening air. 
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THROUGH DARKNESS TO LIGHT 


Far in the vaults of the deep-blue heaven, 

Up near the glow of the gates of light, 

Fair as the dream to a poet given, 

Angels were watching the dark-robed night; 
Watching her glide through the realms of shadow, 
Kindling and placing each glittering star; 

Flinging her veil from the flowery meadow, 

Off to the snow on the peaks afar. 


Long had they watched, since the grey-robed twilight, 
Sighing to winds o’er the dying day, 

Hiding her face in her long, wild tresses, 

Weepingly knelt in the sun’s last ray; 

Watched since the Day in her dying splendor, 

Sank to her rest on her cloudy bed. 

Kissed by the sun, who with glowing fingers, 
Braided a crown for her golden head. 


Now as the hours were onward trooping, 
Now as the breeze its magic lent, 

Sobbing anon like a heart in sorrow, 
Moaning forever a solemn chant, 

Forth to the east in the dim, grey shadows, 
Forth to the east in the moon’s last ray, 
Off swept the angels to crowd the curtains 
Back from the face of the new-born day. 


Gaily she came in her azure garments, © 
Spangling with dewdrops her golden hair; 
Laughingly kissing her rosy fingers, 
Lading with perfume the morning alr; 

Far in the vaults of the deep-blue heaven 
Up near the glow of the gates of light, 

Fair as the dream to a poet given, Bas 2. 
Angels were chanting “The death of night. 
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EARLY SPKING 


There is a faint, delicious sense 
Of blossoms yet unborn, 

An odor rare, of fresh dug earth, 
In the sweet air of morn. 


The dim blue of the hazy sky 

Is flecked with cloud-land’s spars; 

The foam-capped surges glint and gleam 
Beneath the sunlight’s bars. 


Upon the breezes of the woods 

The violet’s breath is flung, 

And through the mingled light and rain 
A silvery mist is hung. 


I watched the robin flitting by; 

And long he sat and sang 

Of days just coming, where the spring’s 
Green, tender tassels hang. 


I saw a twittering sparrow sit 

Upon a mossy rail, 

While, now and then, he eyed askance 
A silvery-coated snail. 


The woodbine tiny leaflets wears, 
And round about its roots, 

Their slender arms adrip with rain, 
Are little pale-green shoots. 


The jonquil and the hyacinth,— 

They blossomed long ago; 

And now the breezes bend their cups, 
And toss them to and fro. 
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EARLY SPRING 


I listen to the hum of bees 
And to the laughing stream, 
And elfin voices seem to call 
From out my idle dream. 


Ah, now the future spreads before 
Life some bright fairy chart, 

For summer days are coming back — 
The summer of the heart. 
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BEAUTIFUL RAIN 


Rain, rain, beautiful rain, 

Soothe from my temples their throbbing and pain; 
Tiny, cool palmlets, press over my brow, 

I am so heart-sick and desolate, now; 

Let your pure tear-drops weep off all my pain, 
Crystal-like, glittering, beautiful rain. 


You have come down from yon blue dome above, 
Bring you with you not one token of love? 

Could you not pierce from that grey wreath of clouds, 
Into the world which its mist-mantle shrouds? 

Could you not help my poor heart in its pain? 

’Tis numb with sorrowing, beautiful rain. 


Once I was happy and laughing and bright, 
Gorgeous-hued rainbows I saw in your light; 

You seemed like pearls from the pure world above, 
For I was happy — was loving and loved; 

But hopes lie withered, and life seems a chain, 
Death will but welcome be, beautiful rain. 


Is there no chink in that great world above, 
Where angels ever see those whom they love? 
Father and mother, look down on your child, 
I have been willful and wayward and wild, 
But I am weary, I call you in vain; 

None weep with me but the beautiful rain. 


I feel SO old and so tired of life, 

Everything seems full of sorrow and strife; 

There is no love, faith or charity here, 

Save with the coffin, the shroud and the bier; 
Sparkling bright drops, ease my brows of their pain, 
Bless, as a mother would, beautiful rain. 
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BEAUTIFUL RAIN 


Comfort and soothe me for just a short time, 
Whisper soft words draped in angelic rhyme; 
Lisp to me child’s talk and love’s low replies, 
Murmur faint music and sweet lullabys, 
And, at last, moan o’er my grave a refrain; 
Weep for the orphan girl, beautiful rain. 
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FOR A DREAM’S SAKE 


I threw from me my sweetest boon, 
And all my life a void did make, 

I tried to feed my heart on husks, 
For a dream’s sake. 


Out of the world’s wild vortexes 

I tried forgetfulness to take; 

Fair dreams, sweet yearnings, — all I crushed 
For a dream’s sake. 


Out of my heart I plucked a hope, 
Out of my memory’s folds did shake 
The rosy mists that clothed the past, — 
For a dream’s sake. 


I hung my harp upon a tree — 

A weeping willow in a lake — 

And all its silvery chords are snapped, 
For a dream’s sake. 


My life is done while yet ’tis morn; 
My heart, ne’er more, will trembling wake; 


Hope, joy, love, youth, all —all are lost 
For a dream’s sake. 
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LINES IN AN AUTOGRAPH ALBUM 


Fairy voices, whisper to me, 

Whisper softly in mine ear; 

Tell me something sweet, you darlings, 
While I pause with pencil here; 
Come to me from realms of sunshine, 
Creep into my waiting mind 

With the words of love and friendship 
That I strive, in vain, to find. 


In this little album’s contents, 
Thoughts there are both good and true, 
Thoughts whose tender, loving pathos 
Were inspired, I know, by you; 

And I fain would leave like tracings, 
For this friend, who would retain 

In among their silent whisp’rings, 
Gleams of me and of my name. 


Loving thoughts I have full many, 

And I would that you could tell 
Thoughts as beautiful and noble, 

In some weird and magic spell; 
Beauteous accents call to me; ; 
What! not coming? then, sweet fairies. 
Drop your veil of charity. 
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WHEN I AM DEAD 


When once I die, I wish no one 
To shed a tear above my sod, 
Who starved my heart while I was here, 
And rudely on my sufferings trod; 
I wish no one to drop a flower, 
To smooth one fold of my pale dress, 
Or speak one tender word, who once 
My poor heart bathed in bitterness. 


I wish no one to moan or sigh, 

That I have left this world of need, 
Who, e’er my spirit went to God, 

Would scarcely my existence heed ; 
Nor do I wish that those who thought 

I was too low for their proud hands, 
Should call me equal when my soul, 

Above their’s, dwells with Angel bands. 


When flowerets breathe their fragrant breath 
Among the grasses o’er my head, 
I wish not that my faults shall be 
Forgotten, now that I am dead; 
I will not care that those who felt 
Nought but resentment, nought but scorn, 
Should feign to cover all their hate, 
And o’er my still heart seem to mourn. 


But all the true, fond, loving friends, 
Who loved me and whom I did love, 
My spirit e’en will recognize, 
Though it had flown to Him above: 
Then do not let the fawning crowd, 
Whose words and smiles on Fortune wait, 
My grave’s peace and my winding sheet’s 
Pure, spotless whiteness desecrate. 
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From dim, dark ages of the past 
Since centuries their course have run, 
The few acknowledged but our God: 
One God, and only one. 


Religion’s silver sandaled feet, 

With time, have roamed o’er all the earth 
To other forms she’s given rise, 

To other creeds she’s given birth. 


The different rites the different gods 
Have scattered been o’er land and sea; 

But one race clung to Him alone, 
Before no other bent the knee. 


And when the Lord had breathed to man 
A spirit like unto his own 

He rested, and the day, unchanged, 
Is holy to the Jews alone. 


They are His people, and He speaks 
Unto its youth: “While thou art here, 

If thou this beauteous earth dost love, 
Honor thy father and mother, dear.” 


They shall in God’s own chosen time, | 
To him return, through good and ill 

He guides them here with patient hand ; 
He counseleth; “Thou shalt not kill.” 


He counseleth: “Be true, be pure, 
Be virtuous in all thy ways; 

Be honest, upright, undefiled, ¥ 
Spotlessly pure through all thy days. 
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So tender in His mercies He, 
So careful of our woe and weal, 
Our slightest action ne’er escapes 
His watchful eye “Thou shalt not steal.” 


Then, why should we, the chosen ones, 
Not live in love and peaceful care; 
Why should we ’gainst each other plot? 
Or ’gainst our friends false witness bear? 


Why should we struggle with our fate? 
Why wish for riches or for fame? 
If we our neighbor covet not. 
Tis to our great God all the same. 


All the religions and beliefs 


The Jews have their foundation given; 
For near six thousand years ago 
The law, to them, was sent from heaven. 
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WAITING 


I’ve been waiting for thee—been waiting 
The long, weary years that have passed, 

Since you wandered away in the gloaming, 
And the shadows the grey willows cast; 

Will you come no more with spring-time, 
That scatters the flowers o’er the hill? 

Will you wait till the night falls upon me, 
And my heart shall be cold, stiff and still? 


I have watched the white clouds sail above me, 
Like masses of azury snow; 
And I wondered if o’er you they'd float, 
And I blessed them if near you they’d go. 
I have plucked from the meadows the daisies, 
And braided a wreath for my head; 
But they wilted away in their beauty, 
And [| hold them, all tear-stained and dead. 


I have wandered in gay lighted hallways, 
Where beauty and wealth shone alike, 
But I had not a thought for their splendor, 
For my soul held a long, starless night; 
I have won to me hearts true and noble, 
That have loved my warm cheek and dark eye, 
But I wept while I thought of the flowrets 
That wilted above my heart lie. 


O, how long yet will you keep me waiting. 
And watching the days come and go? _ 

How long must my soul wear its mourning? 
How long must my heart keep its woe? | 

For you know, that howe’er long you may linger, 
My love is all yours to the last; 

And ’twill still cling to you when so weary, 
I’ll sleep with the leaves of the blast. 
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THE WEB OF LIFE 


This world is so fresh and so beautiful, 

And so many kind hearts are therein, 

There is so much of goodness of virtue and truth, 

To wipe away all of the sin; _ 

There are thousands of heart-strings atremble with love, 
There are thousands of faces all bright. 

And it seems to me more than a mystery, 

That everything doesn’t go right. 


Some hearts that are made to be loved and to love— 
So beautiful, tender and true— 

Droop away and die off in their loneliness, 

Like a rosebud bereft of its dew; 

And others dance onward through Life’s brightest dream, 
As a butterfly flits on the air, 

And a heart pours its treasure of love at the feet, 
Which never have felt that ’tis there. 


And right is too often awarded with pain, 

And the wrong seems the prosperous through all; 
And the meanest and weakest are helpt to the last 
While the brave and noble ones fall; 

One cherishes not what another would deem 

A blessing, a comfort, a cheer; 

There’s a tangle of threads in the web of our life, 
Which no hand can unravel, I fear. 


I would like to be offered but g 

Behind all the scenes, as I gO; wih 

For that there’s a meaning, a plot and a plan 

To the wrong and the tangle, I know; 

Do rosebuds unfold in that other bright world 

Which, here, no sunbeam came near? j 

Do hearts there lay off all their aches and their pain 
hich were never beloved while here? 
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FACES 


In the life of a crowded city, 

Midst the din of the busy street, 

You can study humanity’s phases, 

In the different faces you meet; 

There are some whose every feature 

Will mirror a placid stream; 

And we know that to them, life e’er will be 
An empty, idle dream. 


Then again a face will meet you 

As smiling as summer’s day; 

But a moment of thought will discover 
It has but put away, 

Beneath a careless action, 

A weary weight of woe; 

And only a few and God above 

The pain of a bruised heart know. 


And sometimes before your vision, 

Will flit a kind, dear face, 

Where, in each speaking feature, 

Your eager eyes may trace 

A soul, before whose beauty 

The world’s best hearts will bow; 

And the kiss of an angel—the seal of God 
Is pressed on the fair, calm brow. 


Some faces portray but gladness ; 

Some heartache and pain and woe; 

While some seem silently fading from earth 
And breaking their hearts as they go | 
Some bear the impress of shame and vice; 
Some are as a gleam of Heaven; 

Some hard are and cruel and sternly cold, 
And others like sweet balm given. 
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Ah, thus does the world’s kaleidoscope 

Shift round and around forever, 

And every face has its history; 

Variety wanting is never; 

It needs not the wisdom of sage or saint 

To read all the faces we meet, 

As we hurry along through the din and the dust, 
In the life of the crowded street. 


SUMMER DAY 


Far before me stretched a woodland, 
Clothed with leaves of dappled grey; 
Far behind me lay a meadow, 

Filled with bleating lambs at play. 


Clear and blue the sky above me, 
Here and there a cloudlet showed; 
Alabaster masses, faintly 

Tinged with flecks of gleaming gold. 


Birds were flittering in the branches, 
Where the sunlight glimmered through; 
Roses bathed their blushing faces 

In the fragrant morning dew. 


Where the ferns bent to the brooklet, 
Deep and dark the shadows lay; 

On the winds from fields afar off, 
Came the scent of new-mown hay. 


Every leaflet tossed and trembled, 
As the breeze would come and go; 
I am sure that they were telling 
Some weird secrets, soft and low. 


Deer and squirrels roamed the woodlands, 
Without fear of unseen harm; 

Not a sound but bird’s soft twitter 

Broke the sweet of nature’s calm. 


May our lives e’er guide us gently 
Onward to eternity; 

May no storm disturb the beauty 
Of their summer melody. 
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WINTER 


A glittering mantle of spotless white 

Covers the stains of earth away; 

The keen wind moans through the leafless trees, 
And the naked branches toss and sway; 

The snow lies drifted on every side, 

And sheets of glittering ice lie spread 

O’er the laughing brook and the chattering rill 
And the mirrored depth of the lake’s blue bed. 


The ivy writhes at the touch of the blast, 

That mutters some secret, strange and wild, 

To the shuddering elm; then dies away 

And sobs in sleep like a troubled child; 

The sky is grey, and the thick, dark clouds 

Seem to be ghosts of the shades of night; 

They strangle each beam that would glimmer through, 
And catch up each wandering ray of light. 


And I lie and dream of the purling brook, 
That twined like a bank of silver sheen 

In the emerald bounds of its mossy banks, 
With lilies, like pearls, ever set between; 
Of cows that grazed on the clover bloom: 
Of rich green meadows; of buzzing bees; 
Of the faint far tinkle of shepherd bells: 
Of the songs of breezes among the trees. 


And I long again for the summer days— 

Long to roam, like a child at will, 

And pick the cowslips from off the mead, 

And chase the butterflies over the hill; 

Long to sweep backward the earth’s white shroud, 
To fling the grey drifts of the sky apart, 

To let the sunshine stream over the earth, 

And the warm, sweet spring-tide into the heart. 
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SELECTED PROSE 


MIRAGE 


Light, in passing through the atmosphere, instead of 
coming directly to the eye, is bent from its course. The 
refraction goes on in a greater or less degree, as the 
layers differ in density, until the image of the object 
appears to the eye far away from its true position. This 
phenomenon is called “mirage.” Sometimes the mirage 
is suspended in mid-air, its outlines dimly defined, like 
the shadow of a dream. Sometimes it glides over the 
mimic surface of the water, and again it is pictured on 
the blue domes and silvery fleeces of cloudland, 

Far away, in the arid solitude of the Sahara, where 
the sun with his glowing fingers turns the sands to 
grains of gold, the wanderer stands entranced with the 
scene before him. Clusters of trees, waving grasses that 
the sun seems to be softly bending, flowers nodding 
their dainty heads, silvery pools; dark, silent thickets 
sprinkled o’er with a diamond dust of dew, and, perhaps, 
even a little village with its clusters of white cots and 
its golden church-spire —all seem to be but a short 
distance before him. Gathering all his ebbing strength 
he moves eagerly onward. Imagination shows to him a 
picture sweet as a dream of heaven. He feels the cool 
breeze on his aching brow, he drinks of the cool water, 
he rests on the green grass, he hears the twittering of 
numberless birds, and sees even a rose peer through the 
young foliage to be kissed by the checkering sunbeams. 
But that is all. Wearily he wanders onward. The 
scorching wind whirls the sand, the relentless sun 
probes all with his burning rays, and when relief seems 
nearest, the traveler rushes forward only to see the mi- 
Tage vanish; its edges fringed with purple, gold, and 
blue, giving a crowning glory to its beautiful deception. 
' However fanciful these images may appear, some- 
where on earth’s surface they have their realities. Per- 
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haps on, the sunny slopes of a hill-side, golden with 
cornfields or purple with a wealth of grape clusters, 
perhaps in the dark-green depths of a moss-clad forest, 
or perhaps a village, all rosy and golden in the tints of 
a new-born day. Could man borrow the eagle’s power 
of flight, and gaze o’er earth’s surface, his eager sight 
might dwell upon the object, which gave token of its 
existence by a mirage—a picture—a shadowy image 
thrown before. 

Thus, on life’s journey, delusions are continually 
moving before us, like dim specters, giving us a faint 
glimpse of that which is to come. The mind, guided by 
a potent spirit, pierces the dim shades of futurity. There 
is much of the beautiful, the good, and true, much that 
is great and wise and noble to be reflected. 

Earth is all beauty. It is written upon the land, it 
shines from the azure skies, it is echoed forth in the 
voices of the waters, it gleams in the sea-shell, it trembles 
in the petals of the rose and in the tiny blades of grass, 
and man finds it revealed in his own spirit. Sculptor, 
painter, and poet have caught a glimpse of this beauty, 
and would fain mimic it on canvas, chisel it in stone, 
or hymn it forth in poetry. The gods of mythology are 
restored. Time has turned backward and again they are 
assembled. “And Venus, throned in clouds of rosy hue, 
flings from her golden urn the vesper dew.” But the 
words are cold upon their lips, their powers act not, 
and mutely they seem, in revery, waiting for the call 
of Jupiter to restore them to Olympus. 

n the canvas a form is developed—a painter’s ideal. 
Slowly, and carefully its outlines are defined. Light 
ane sreeow chase each other over its surface; grace 
Sete re, oa in each fold and curve, and at last it 

o speak. But this, also, is locked in ever- 
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lasting silence. One voice alone echoes through this 
temple of art—the voice of the poet. Tingeing his crea- 
tion with the shades of his own fancy, he makes beauty 
to gleam from the words, like that shimmer of sunshine 
on the water. Their sweet-toned accents echo over earth, 
and catching the aspiration of their author, ascend 
heavenward. 

These mirages vanish, also, as man approaches; van- 
ish as the echo of a song. But they, likewise, exist some- 
where on the great sphere of time, and as it slowly turns 
onward, the dim, uncertain future, they bring with them 
the objects which cast the image, only dearer, brighter 
—more beautiful. 

Sweet are the paths of life; sweet where love’s light 
dispels the shadows and roses spring to cover thorns 
from joyous feet. The rich and great know not such 
heartache, such anguish, such despair as the poor. No 
bright deceptions disappoint their hearts, and turn them 
sick with hope deferred. No weary hands long for rest, 
no soul sighs for sympathy, which come only to melt 
away—to vanish ere they are distinctly perceived. Dwell- 
ing in life’s oasis, they fold their dainty hands and turn 
their backs to the desert where toil their weary brothers, 
while fortune smooths over the rough places in their 
way. Mammon has favored them, and the wise world 
smiles approvingly on whate’er they do and notes well 
their wishes. Hope does not bind them to life. Aspira- 
tion is not their sunshine. They have but to wish and 
their gold acts as magic. But the poor—they chase a 
phantom through the fervid noontide of life’s desert, 
only to find, as evening shadows draw near, that there 
is no goal. But the mirage is sweet, and although cast 
from some other spheres than theirs, gives to wa 7 
tinge of the beautiful. Oh! Hope, what power hast thou 
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to strengthen weary feet, to send smiles to tear-stained 
faces, to lighten labor, to give tortured hearts patience, 
to make dreams beautiful, to paint the earth green and 
the sky blue, to quench the bitterness of life and cheat 
even the sting of death? ae 

Life is but a series of stepping stones, rising one above 
the other, and when their length has been traversed, 
terminating abruptly in the dark obscurity of oblivion. 
Gray phantoms rise at each step and turn, and holding 
forth their strange enigmas and perplexing problems 
demand to be satisfied ere man passes. He struggles 
with them, hurls them from him, and hurries onward. 
Step by step he gains his way, each position seeming 
worthless as soon as it is his, and the one farther on 
and just beyond him the most precious. Hung from the 
craggy heights of the summit, a glittering crown awaits 
the brow of the first comer, a winged form with radi- 
ant face bids him gain it. As he moves upward the 
flowerets of the valley vanish. Love, like an Alpine 
harebell hung with tears by some cold morning glacier, 
shrinks and withers. In vain does he press to his heart 
the forms of greatness and glory. Dry-eyed and with- 
out emotion they stir not the inner life nor move the 
depths of this nature; and with an aching void, with a 
dreary sense of loss, he turns sorrowfully to watch the 
form of Hope and Joy as they vanish in the valley. 
But why does he not turn backward? Why does the 
crown charm him? Down in the emerald depths of the 
valley, streamlets shower down, and splash, and stir, 
like silver hammers upon silver anvils falling, and are 
lost amid the meshes of the jasamine and rose. Why 
does he not turn backward? 

“There beside him, proud Ambition, 
Regal head and eye of fire, 
With the dreams of his creation 
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Wooing onward, upward, higher, 
Till the brave dead years shall reckon 

On their pages, none so grand; 
Still their maddening fingers beckon 

Onward into shadow-land.” 


Ambition is near him, climbs the heights, and woos 
him onward with pictures of a brilliant future. He 
struggles, conquers, gains the summit, and seeks the 
vision and the crown; they have faded away, vanished 
like a dream, leaving the shadow of their loveliness. 
His fellow creatures struggle beneath and gazing en- 
viously up to him, know that the visions which they yet 
see are but mirages which will vanish as they draw 
near. On the snow-capped heights so desolate and lone, 
sensibilities are numb, only the intellect is fed. None 
know with what yearning man stretches forth his arms 
to what he left behind. Oft as he gazes backward 
memory glides before him and babbles to him of the past. 
But when he would grasp her she evades him, and her 
tear-stained face also faces away. The grave in his 
heart buries the past, and the pale sweet form that slum- 
bers there is Memory. 

From his position he can look over earth’s battlefields, 
and see how humanity struggles with Fate. All of life’s 
perplexing problems seem solved; all but one. At the 
end of his pathway the darkness of oblivion bars his 
progress. A film-like veil is stretched before; a quiet 
river rolls near by; and a “boatman pale” silently plies 
his oars. But anon, the boat nears the shore and as by 
magic, those who were left far behind in life’s journey 
are gathered by the boatman. and great and lowly, rich 
and poor, vanish together in death, and side by side, 
“sleep the sleep that knows no waking,” dream the 
dream of life’s eternal day. 
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‘Ivery ripples and shimmering blue depths 
cg sc Arariter neat over the crystal fretworks 
and snow-minarets of the towering Alps, came to us 
the first breath of beauty. The very breeze seems there 
to be its essence, as it softly sweeps through spicy for- 
ests of orange and olive, and the feathery acacias that 
sway their long-fringed leaves over the dimpled lakes 

ispering a song. i 
nee fa the first aes did brush and palette mimic 
the tints of the sunset skies; here did poetry and music 
breathe out a first hymn “to nature and to nature's God, 
and here also the marble figure of some sainted being, 
some mythical goddess, gleamed through the trailing 
willows, or seemed weirdly strange in the silvery light 
of the rising moon. 

Faces here spring into existence, so brightly beautiful, 
so delicately pure, that one is tempted to believe an angel 
had come from his home in heaven, and gathering the 
wavering tints of some shadowy rainbow, had wrought, 
for man’s pleasure, his own similitude. 

As we gaze from form to form, from face to face, 
our thoughts are borne onward, far, far away over all 
the earth, from the gleaming, azury icebergs of the 
frozen North to the green hills and tropical skies of the 
sunny South. 

One, with lightning rapidity, carries us off to Eastern 
climes. We see the dark-eyed maidens dancing on the 
green, we hear the tinkling music of a mandolin, the 
ringing of castanets; while the soft wind that bends 
the grass and flowers and plays with the tresses of raven 
hair, brings on its scented wings the distant chimes of a 
wayside chapel. 

Another makes us to shudder and recoil. A feeling 
of fear and awe steals over the senses. This face is 
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sO awful, so despairing, so filled with agony and hate! 
There is an untold anguish, an endless misery in those 
gleaming eyes, as if the heart were weeping out its life- 
blood. There is a strange wild sadness in the disheveled 
hair and quivering lips. What withering blight has laid 
its crushing hand upon the hopes of this young life? 
The lips look as if they once could have smiled as sweetly 
as yon child’s, and the tangled locks are fine and silky, 
as 1f a mother’s soft hand might once have smoothed 
down their glossy folds and rested in silent benediction 
on the pale brow. How the pink-nailed hands are 
clenched! What a world of misery and hate is con- 
centrated in the large, dark eyes! ’Tis a face to haunt 
one’s dreams—treacherously beautiful, as the waves that 
break in monotonous rhythm and silvery ripples over 
seething, boiling depths and chasms, 

Wild and joyous, like some dashing, mountainous 
cataract, the bright face of an Alpine child laughs to 
us from the canvas. How free the careless pose of the 
graceful head! How noble the glance of the beautiful 
eye! What is he thinking of? Did he watch the eagle 
build its nest among the rocky heights? Did he follow 
its gaze into the golden flashes of sunshine? Did he 
bend his ear to catch the murmured secret of some 
mountain rill, and with his brown, dimpled hand scatter 
the mossy rocks with diamond spray? Did he gambol 
among the mountain flowers—shading his dazzled eyes 
with his hand as he looked up—the childish lips parted 
in wonder and awe at the glittering ice crowns on the 
solitary heights, or the crystal ’broidery of the snow 
king’s trailing garments? tH 

O, strangely sad is the pale beauty of one spirituelle 
face. The hands are clasped, the eyes turned toward 
heaven. Wandering dreamily back over the grey, blank 
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; imagination drifts to the middle 
solemn Saag ant ee eanin and fanaticism—of 
cee pe torture. And when the weird chant of 
Sree has died away among the sighing tamarinds, she 
fistens for a while to a hymn, wafted eee the nar- 
row grating of a convent cell. Or again, she enters an 
underground prison, and wandering through the dim 
aisles and mouldy pathways, turns shudderingly from 
the pale, blood stained forms that rise in reproachful 
silence and hold up their manacled hands in anguish and 
woe. 4 
Ah! how lovely, how pure, how womanly, how divine, 
is the face of yon mother! She looks with untold tender- 
ness upon her blue-eyed dimpled little maiden, and a 
prayer for its welfare seems hovering on her lips. 
Through the folds of the thin, fleecy, white dress the 
arms and neck gleam pearly white, and in the coils of 
her sunny hair a rose 1s carelessly fastened, twined there, 
perhaps, by baby fingers. As we gaze upon the pair, 
the intervening years seem swept away. We feel not 
the trial and care of life, the bitterness that each heart 
knoweth. Our world floats in a rosy light, unflecked by 
doubts and shades. Silvery voices whisper in every 
wind. Joy’s dimpled fingers sweep gaily over the sweet 
chords of life and love’s fairy echoes ring sweetly in 
our ears. Our brows are unmarked, our heads not 
covered with the snow of age, and we feel again safe 
‘neath the true, tireless love that hovered watchfully over 
the slumbers of our childhood. 

_ Ah, that we could dwell in the magic elfin-land, the 
innocent dream-land of youth, and only in dim dreams 
look upon the frigid zone of age, where snows drift cold 
and desolate, covering with their sad shroud the hopes 


of years that float in piteous wrecks down the great 
broad river of time! 
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In all the paths of life through which we may wander, 
be they bright in sunshine’s laugh or darkly shrouded 
in shadows, if we but stop to put aside the waving corn 
amidst which we labor, we will be sure to discover the 
sweet, delicately-tinted ‘petals of roses, The mystic 
Hand that opened each tiny germ, colored each tender 
leaflet, placed. here and there, also a grain which, in 
time with the fields of swaying green, brought forth 
its cluster of pink-hued petals. Some of earth’s laborers 
never see the roses; they pass them by unnoticed, crush- 
ing them perhaps as they carelessly rove hither and 
thither, intent only upon gathering the grain. They care 
not that amid the silken tassels of the corn peer the 
flushed faces of roses—they see not that through the 
useful are scattered particles of the beautiful. 

To think of the earth separate from these workers, 
is to think of the fabulous sleeping city. Something 
must be done to keep in motion the great wheels of the 
world’s machinery. Continually is science advancing. 
She roams at will through the boundless realms of the 
physical and intellectual worlds, holding aloft the bright 
light of knowledge, dispelling the shadows of ignorance 
and superstition, and casting a glow even into the bounds 
of the spiritual world. Instead of so many twinkling 
stars, she has revealed to us worlds upon worlds, and 
shown our earth to be “a drop in the infinite ocean of 
space.” From the strata of the earth she has classified 
the rocks and given them their position in the drama ot 
creation. She has utilized the least plant that grows, 
and made it to subserve its office in the universal scheme ; 
tamed the elements and reduced them to submission; 
taken water and converted it into steam, the propeller 
of machinery. Of fire, which to man was originally 
the dread thunderbolt, she has made the lever of the 
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e of progression. She has subdued the 
d child of the een made ‘ to carry 
distant lands, linked together the centres 
Bae aacel an electric thrill to shake the world. 
In the domains of the intellectual, no less wonderful 
results has she attained. From a few crude ideas of 
the first philosophers numberless truths have been de- 
duced. From fragmentary and imperfect reasoning she 
has constructed a system of logic. From a few pebbles, 
mathematics, the profoundest of sciences has been de- 
veloped; and from the rudest means of communication 
she has constructed a system of language which enables 
man to leap the barriers of intercourse, unravel the 
mysteries of thought, clear obstructions in the path of 
progress, and hurl ignorance from her proud dominion. 
From the fanciful idea of printing letters by means of 
types and blocks, she has developed a living art. 
Thoughts, no longer concealed in parchment folio, are 
wafted over earth; from the depths of the past they 
come to us, laden with the freshness of forgotten dreams. 
Leaving the physical and the intellectual, she pauses 
on the mystic bounds of the spiritual. From remotest 
antiquity man has sighed for immortality. Perhaps with 
some it was a sigh breathed unconsciously, yet reveal- 
ing all the more an intense flame within. Sages felt 
that beyond the highest flights of intellectual philosophy 
there was an intangible reality, nobler than logic, grander 
than cause and effect. As a child lost in the wood, 
Plato looked everywhere for his Eternal Parent, and 
recognized this ray of immortality as the first gleam 
of His presence. No philosophy preached, no poetry 
hymned it to him; but down in his heart whispered a 
still, small voice, “Thou shalt never die.” 
All this is the corn of life—that which keeps man 


world, the engin 
fiery, impassione 
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alive in body and mind—that over which he toils and 
cares, and in the result of which he either glories or 
sorrows. 

Where are the roses? 

Question me, and I will point to you forms, standing 
in everlasting silence. Delicate in curve and shape, with 
such beauty of outline, such radiance of expression, such 
grace of stature, that it will seem to you as if an angel, 
borrowing a chisel from the most gifted of his sisters. 
had come from his home in heaven and wrought, for 
man’s pleasure, his own similitude. On the dead, in- 
sensible canvas man has created images which thrill all 
with their mingled rainbow hues, their depths of light 
and shadow; forms whose outraying beauty and glad- 
ness quickened beneath plastic skill, and betoken, to the 
eye of sense, almost a living spirit within. Read those 
lines penned by the beings of the old world, and your 
heart will be filled with emotion. It seems to man, 
sometimes, as if the minds of some of his fellow 
creatures are lit by fires from ancient altars. Strains 
of unwritten music gush from their words, wealths of 
hidden meaning glow in every line and sentence, mov- 
ing now to smiles, now to tears, and bringing forth the 
germ of virtue that exists in each and all. Such poems 
are more than beautiful—they are not earthly, but an 
echo from our home, a wandering strain of heavenly 
music caught up by earthly media, the gloria of saints 
on earth responding to the voices of angels in heaven. 

Turn from these forms of love and gladness, these 
visions of joy and beauty, to the grand works of an 
eternal Artist. See the streamlet winding like a band 
of silver through its emerald boundary. Notice the 
lilies, set like pearls upon its surface, the feathery ferns, 
the gushing fountain. See the mountains towering 1n 
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awful grandeur to the beautiful regions of cloud-land, 
the host of glittering orbs floating in solemn state through 
the blue, waveless ocean of space. Look upon the ocean’s 
great, expansive bosom, the waves streaming like herds 
of silvery deer. Gaze upon all these, and involuntarily, 
perhaps unawares, your lips will murmur “beautiful.” 

Ah, life is both useful and beautiful to those who 
would so make it. God has given man the means and 
has seen fit to leave it to his own will whether or not 
to be happy, with the condition to be useful in order 
to enjoy the beautiful. 

And when at last man’s earthly course is run, and he 
goes home to rest from the harvest and give an account 
of what he has done, how beautiful ’twill be, when, amid 
his stores of garnered grain, will be found a wealth of 
fragrant roses! 
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TENNYSON AND LONGFELLOW 
1880 


Poetry breathes in every whisper of the wind, in 
every fragrant odor of the floral ‘creation, in every 
caroling of the wildwood’s songsters, in every ripple of 
the cataract’s dashing spray. Nor do we find it alone 
“in meadows and green valleys,” but in the very im- 
press of nature,—in every pulsation of humanity’s great 
heart. As far as we can descry, it is here, there, every- 
where. 

As representative of the world’s greatest living poets 
stand Tennyson and Longfellow. Though separated by 
a wide expanse of water, breathing different atmos- 
pheres and living different lives, we recognize in them 
the great refiners of the present, the idealizers of the 
rough and rude. 

Longfellow, skilled in linguistic lore, and breathing 
the wild romance of America’s scenery, has imbued his 
writings with that artistic finish peculiar to himself. It 
is not so much in historical researches, in hidden and 
mystical lore, in romantic legends, as in “hearthstone 
reveries” that he delights. Has a household chair been 
vacated? Longfellow sings to us of the absent one until 
we feel that he is here by our side. Has one suffered? 
Longfellow breathes out his living sympathy. Has man 
become weary of turmoil and strife and found life’s 
dreams illusions? Then Longfellow would urge him 
to “be a hero in the strife.” In fine, he is the poet of 
the affections. He is not like some great guest who 
sends his messenger on before his arrival, but like a 
dear friend who slips gently in, takes a chair by our 
side, and tells of things we too have felt and seen. 

Tennyson, however, can scarcely be styled a poet of 
the affections. It is true, he plucks an occasional daisy 
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from our gardens, but it is in some lonely dell, some 
sequestered nook that he loves to wander. There, in 
the lone solitude, he would find “music that softer falls 
than petals from blown roses on the grass. ’ For him 
“the wild cataract leaps in glory” and “the long lights 
shake across lake.” In his “In Memoriam”, which is 
but an expression of brief for the death of his friend, 
Arthur Hallam, Tennyson breathes out a sorrow with a 
philosophy that is at once strange and inexplicable. To 
him, grief grows less as he reasons on the wonders of 
the universe, the greatness of Hallam’s mind, and the 
never-ending progression which begins with death. 

But Longfellow would show us the face of that friend, 
and make us see his form within the realms of the in- 
visible. 

Tennyson, in boundless universe, sees “boundless bet- 
ter, boundless worse.” Longfellow sees nothing but 
the beautiful around us,—the flowrets of our own 
gardens, 

Tennyson would urge to more sublime flights ; the im- 
passioned to victory or death. Longfellow would lay 
aside all warfare, plant the vine around the cottage and 
cultivate what lies at his feet. 

: When ambition mounts high, when success lies just 
eyond the silvery clouds, when the conflict has begun 
and the martial music is sounding, Tennyson will, indeed, 
ae : action. But when the battle is over, when the 
bi rs phe mighty host has returned, all scarred 
fellegs ould tice saddened and disheartened, Long- 
row, bind Hele an a low requiem, soothe the aching 
to the naiehed ae en and bruised limbs and carry water 
hen ve thine the wounded and dying. 

mere existence eas something more than ? 
» when every breath is a desire for the 
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far off and unattained, Tennyson seems dearest. But 
when our brows are crowned with the silver of age, 
when hopes have faded with the ever-advancing years, 
and a low, soft melancholy steals into the soul, then 
Longfellow finds an entrance where Tennyson can only 
knock in vain. Thus it is that Tennyson will always be 
reverenced by the young and Longfellow almost wor- 
shipped by the aged. 

Here then, with a mission, high as the heaven, deep 
as the fathomless soul of man, we leave them; each to 
elevate mankind to nobler ideals and grander conceptions 
of God and His universe. 
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“Time who blunts the edge of things, 
Dries our tears and steals our bliss.” 


The hazy days of September have succeeded the fiery 
clow of August. Flushed rosy dawns, golden noons, 
and purple dewy nights, tell off the days. Pale, slender 
crescents and full yellow moons come and go in the 
deep blue sky, and songs are- sung, and dreams are 
dreamt, and time slips by, swiftly and silently, blinding 
our eyes with nature’s beauty. Then we are rudely 
awakened by the touch of his finger upon our brows— 
the shadow of his form within our hearts, and we find 
that destiny has taken up the threads of our lives and 
woven the weft to suit her own fancy. 

There is already a sigh in the breeze—a wailing dirge 
for the year now about to lie down in its shroud to 
sleep forever. Solemn thoughts will press upon us at 
such a period, in spite of the natural joyousness of our 
nature, for we cannot forget that time is but the isthmus 
between our lives and eternity. The past is gone, the 
future is not yet, the present becomes the past even 
while we are speaking, A year—a life—what are they 
but specks upon the horizon of eternity? As we start 
in life our bark glides over glassy waters and along 
flowery shores, fragrant with dewy splendor. By-and- 
by, more turbid and deeper; there are occasional storm- 
clouds and vivid lightning, but, at last, we emerge from 
the foaming waves into the clear waters and tranquil 
atmosphere of maturity. As we progress in age, the 
voyage increases in rapidity of transit, our course be- 
comes swift as an arrow’s flight, while we glide on, 
steadily and surely, toward the broad ocean whence no 
traveler returns. 


At these frequently recurring anniversaries of the 
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year’s birth, we pause, like a commander at sea, with 
sextant in hand, to take the sun and define our position 
—to foot up our reckonings at the close of the year. It 
is well to pause at the end of a twelvemonth and look at 
the serious side of life. We are all better for some 
moments of self-communion and of confidence with each 
other. There is a strange link which binds together 
the readers of a paper. Of the thousands who weekly 
peruse the same lines, there are few of us who ever 
grasp each other’s hands, whose faces are ever familiar, 
or the tone of whose voices ever reaches our ears. They 
are bodiless to us, and it is only indirectly that we echo 
each other’s thoughts. Still, we realize that one and 
all are liable to the vicissitudes of life, and the joys 
and ills and cankering cares which time brings in its 
rapid but unvaried course. 

Since the last New Year’s Day, each one has added 
coloring to the picture of his life—a bright tint here, 
a deep shade there, a gleam of sunshine or, perhaps, a 
dark shadow. Some have, during the year now draw- 
ing to a close, added joys to be grateful for—to them, 
continued prosperity; others may have been called to 
strew flowers on the graves of the loved and the lost,— 
to them may the future bring consolation. 

One by one there arise from their half-forgotten 
graves, the mouldering memories of other New Year 
times,—of bright gala days made beautiful by youth 
and love and hope. One by one they glide in pale 
procession from the portals of the past, and people the 
joys, the griefs, the wasted dreams, that are as shadows 
on the checkered floor of time. The hollow beating of 
the clock’s brazen heart measures their solemn march. 
The figures in the past draw near—they touch us with 
dainty fingers—they look at us with vacant eyes—they 
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leave the dust and ashes of the grave on all the budding 
hopes that make the future fair—they scatter in our 
paths relics of the dead, phantasms of roses, void of 
their color and perfume; knots of faded violets; locks 
of golden and braids of raven hue, or, maybe, a tress 
of sunny brown with dust on its silken gloss. — 

One by one they have passed us by, leaving sad 
tokens of their passage in yearning dreams and vain 
regrets and vainer fancies of the “might have been.” 
Back to the dim necropolis of memory they throng, 
leaving their footprints—their tokens, in the somber 
shadows of our hearts, that each returning New Year’s 
tide but lengthens out and deepens into sadder gloom. 

But mourning over the past brings back only the echo 
of our voices. So, let us drown the rude voice of old 
Father Time in a glad cry of happy New Year! Bring 
forth the cymbals and timbrels of old! Send the watch- 
word from camp to camp, from Jew to Jew, blessed 
through his forefathers! Intermingle with your New 
Year greeting a song, which floating o’er all earth shall 
be lost only in the mystery and remoteness of the ever- 
lasting hills: 


“Jehovah shall triumph—his people are free.” 
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SOME LATER POEMS 


WHITE DAY OF PEACE 


Written for and Read at the First Congress of Religion 


Heard ye the golden bells of peace that angels softly 
sway, 

When, on the skies of progress dawns the rose of free- 
dom’s day? 

Heard ye the winds—the sweet, soft winds — that, 
through the scented air, 

Swept o’er our boundless prairies like a whispered voice 
in prayer? 

O, heard ye not above the waves that swell time’s rush- 
ing tide, 

A voice that to the ages like a silver clarion cried; 

“White day of peace! by Toleration crowned and glori- 
fied!” 


O, day divine! no industry alone thy kiss may claim, 
No single art or science bear the impress of thy name, 
No order trail its garlands through the splendor of thy 


hours, 

No nation wave its banners ’mid thy sunshine and thy 
flowers ;— 

All mankind—all the sons of earth thy countless ranks 
increase ; 


Their lips proclaim in ringing tones whose echoes ne’er 
Shall cease, : 
A congress of religions—God’s great festival of peace. 


But why, ’mid all this gleam and glow, shines the 
menorah’s fire? 
Why throb through every festal strain the notes of 
David’s lyre? 
Why ean the silken scroll resounds the tinkling silver 
ll? 
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her with rejoicings loud the sons of Israel ? 
Meer old Hebrew blessings of their father’s every- 
és : 
ae satel with Joy’s dimpled laugh and Gratitude’s 
rayer, 
pane abs murmured music on the flower laden air, 


Four centuries look back upon a time when sunny Spain 

Tore from her heart the bleeding child of misery and 
ain; . 

pape and tendril from the graves and altars of his 
sires ; ; 

His sacred home, his golden fields laid low in smould- 
ering’ fires; . 

Then, turning on the hated Jew with torture-racking 
hand. 

She hunted him from hill and vale and silver-gleaming 
strand, 


And—“sorrow’s crown of sorrow’—robbed him of his 
fatherland ! 


Then floated over earth once more that cry of mortal 
pain 

Whose mem’ry steals not only from the scented vales 
of Spain; 

From Russia’s ste 
daisied sod, 


That cry of tortured Israel has swept aloft to God; 
And now it trailed its pain upon the ocean’s silver crest, 


And e’en the dark-blue waters spoke of tumult and 
unrest, 


Yet drifted toward the 
set west, 


ppes, from Bucharest, from England’s 


pearly gates that bar the sun- 
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Ah, gazing trom some lonely deck, up through the silent 
air, 

Unconscious of the answer to his supplicating prayer, 

The weary exile heeded not as, toward the western sky, 

Three white-winged ships— God’s messengers — went 
slowly sailing by; 

Sailed toward the line where sunset veils of gold and 
violet 

Concealed an infant world that dreamed in dewy ver- 
dure yet, 

Ere broke that dawning freedom’s day whose sun has 
never set. 


O, bright New World, within thine arms the wanderer 
found rest; 

The scourged and outlawed one revived, clasped to thy 
throbbing breast, 

Clasped to thy heart, where hope’s white bloom, picked 
fresh from freedom’s sod, 

Bore on its breath the exile’s prayer of gratitude to God. 

With thee, his manhood’s sacred rights he dared once 
more to claim, 

With thee, he dared once more to breathe Jehovah’s 
holy name, 

To hold aloft the lamp of truth, and feed its living flame. 


And thus, of all who in the light of thy protection dwell, 

None clings to thee with deeper love than grateful Israel ; 

The heart from which the first grand cry for freedom 
sprang to life 

And thrilled the world, beats close to thine, in days of 
peace and strife; 

Its pure devotion to thy cause no stain, no blemish mars; 
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And though he bears or may not bear the soldier’s hon- 
ored scars, | 

None than the Jew more loyally defends thy stripes and 
stars. 


For thee he strives each day to prove man’s brotherhood 
to man, 

For thee he seeks the scholar’s fame. the crown of 
artisan ; 

The prophet’s wisdom, David’s gift, Spinoza’s thought 
sublime, 

And Heine’s art and Mendelssohn’s, through Israel are 
thine ; 

Yea, every heart its tribute brings, its love forever- 
more ;— 

None can forget the voice whose call once thrilled from 
shore to shore: 

“Ye ert scourged and weary ones, lo, enter at my 
oor!” 


And therefore in this gleam and glow shines the meno- 
tah’s fire, 

While echo through each festal strain the notes of 
David’s lyre; 


Sweet Nature lifts her floral horn the notes of peace 
to swell 


That float from every happy heart in grateful Israel. 


The hilltops are aglow with light; and hark, from far 
away, 


ae dreamily the chimes of bells that unseen angels 
way ;— 


‘Tis Toleration’s jubilee—her white-robed festal day! 
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“THREE SCORE AND: TEN” 
To the 70th Anniversary of Isidor Bush 


Full three score years and ten have crowned with wreath 
of silvery splendor 
The dear old man who stands to-day within their 
light divine; 
Yet in his brightly beaming eye, his heart so true and 
tender, 
Naught save an added kindliness proclaims the flight 
of time. 


How busily his stream of years flowed on by hills and 
meadows, 
While noble thoughts and nobler deeds o’erhung its 
banks like bowers 
The griefs and woes of other hearts—these were its 
deepest shadows; 
The joys of all humanity, its sunshine and its flowers. 


For there are hearts like founts of love, like springs of 
summer flowing 
That cause the meads through which they glide with 
bud and bird to live, 
There are, thank God! some blessed hearts, made richer 
by bestowing 
Their wealth on all unceasingly, nor ask to whom 
they give. 


Sweet trust, fair friendship, high esteem might tell his 

life’s sweet story, 

He, who, for all things good and true, has waged his 
peaceful strife; : 

Though oft misjudged, misunderstood, no swerving dims 
his glory, aes 

His loving zeal for all mankind has shed upon his life. 
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‘Tis better far to bear the brunt of motive miscon- 


structed— 
So oft, alack! the share of those who lead to path- 
ways new— 
‘Tis better far to clear the way, though rugged and 
obstructed, 
Than, sheltered by inaction, lose the Godlike power 
to do. 
The school, asylum, council, mart, in him the priceless 
treasure 
Of an unselfish friend have found—a tireless aid—a 
guide ; 
While, in his honored, spotless life, the poet’s tender 
measure, 
“Kind hearts are more than coronets,” is sweetly 
verified. 


God’s blessing on thee, dear old friend! May time ne’er 
dim the powers 
Devoted to all human kind in charity and love! 
The milestone passed is wreathed for thee with sprays 
of starry flowers. 


That blossom out in whispered prayers and blessings 
from above. 
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TRUE JEWISH FAITH 
Translated from the German of Istpor Busxu 


What does true Jewish faith imply? 
A dogma’s or confession’s tie? 
Of “Israel’s Sons,” a race of might: 
A minhag’s use; a formal rite; 
Oh, no! Oh, no! thus we agree, 
True Jewish faith much more must be. 


Does it a nation old imply, 
That, robbed of fatherland, doth sigh? 
Or synagogue and Sabbath rest, 
With minister and choir blessed? 
Oh, no! Oh, no! thus we agree, 
True Jewish faith much more must be. 


What does true Jewish faith imply? 
A synod’s laws which verify 
The views with priests habitual? 
Nought but a creed? A ritual? 
Oh, no! Oh, no! thus we agree, 
True Jewish faith much more must be. 


Then what does Jewish faith imply? 
A college course? A wise reply? 
Do synagogal bonds alone, 
Or fast and prayer make it known? 
Oh, no! Oh, no! thus we agree, 
True Jewish faith much more must be. 


What does true Jewish faith imply? 
’Tis said this faith ere long will die; 
That all, with speech and usage old, 
Has vanished save the features’ mould. 
Oh, no! Oh, no! that we deny ; 
True Jewish faith can never die. 
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But still the faith to life has clung, 
Defying years of martyrdom, 
Of scourges, Jew-bait and excess— 
Does God uphold it purposeless? 
Oh, no! Oh, no! we all agree, 
True Jewish faith must something be. 


True Jewish faith, in deed and name, 
Now proudly views its ancient fame, 
Its people’s past; and strews abroad 
The noble seed for future’s sod. 
That shall it be, oh, that alone, 
The Jewish heart can call its own! 


Thus do its children tread the sod— 
THE PRIESTHOOD OF AN ONLY GOD, 
THATABVER STRIVE IN TRUTH TO LIVE. 
AND RIGHT AND MERCY SEEK AND GIVE. 
That shall it be; oh, that alone, 
The Jewish heart can call its own! 


Nought can with Jewish faith agree 

That does not bless humanity. 

Stands not like Hope by Misery’s side, 

And seeks not God, whate’er betide. 
That shall it be, oh, that alone, 
The Jewish theart can call its own! 


And when long centuries have flown, 
Then will true Jewish faith alone— 
To which our lives we consecrate— 
A brighter age illuminate! 
h, this we feel is God’s decree, 
And by His grace, it thus shall be! 
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tie MYSTIC WAND 


There’s a land that’s like a dream, 
Far from other lands apart, 

Close beside our life’s bright stream; 
And this land is called—“the heart.” 


No one knows who liveth here, 
Who doth rule this mystic land; 

None, though strained with list’ning ear, 
Can its language understand. 


Masked its guests; they do not tell 
Whence they come or where depart; 
Like an odor in the cell 
Of a rose, they haunt the heart. 


Softly glides the mystic throng, 
Like the figures of a dream: 

Here they enter like a song— 
There they vanish like a dream. 


Flashing smiles of joys long past, 
Waking secrets of a tear, 

Bearing hopes that can not last, 
Whisp’ring names we would not hear. 


Singing songs that have no words, 
Mourning woes that have no tears, 
Fluttering, like restless birds, 
Down the weary waste of years. 


Soft their laughter, like the rill 
Murmuring in sportive glee; 
Sad their sighs, that through us thrill 

Like the sobbing of the sea. 
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On the heart’s great walls again 
Fairy pictures they unroll, 

Dashed with tints of joy and pain— 
Matchless sunsets of the soul. 


Thus they glide from shade to sheen; 
And when we would grasp their bliss, 
More elusive than a dream, 
Lightly vanish, like a kiss. 


Who can understand their speech? 
Who their source or goal impart? 
Who to man the symbols teach 
Of this mystic land—the heart ? 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, born at Portland, 
Maine, February 27, 1807. Died at Cambridge, Mass., 
March 24, 1882. 


Gone from the earth, forever and forever! 

The flashing eye within whose crystal deep 

Reflected shown the soul of love and gladness, 

Is closed in dreamless and unbroken sleep; 

The ear hears not our cry of pain and sorrow, 

The broken heart-strings Death’s cold hand has clutched, 
The magic pen, dropped from the gifted fingers, 

Lies where it fell—lies silent and untouched. 


Robed is the earth he loved in spotless whiteness, 
Gleam on the panes white buds by winter wrought: 
Robed is a spotless soul in Heaven’s splendor, 
Gleam on his brow the crystal flow’rs of thought, 
How can a soul so beautiful, forever 

Be lost to earth and saddened hearts of men? 

How can they think that hands so kind and tender 
Will ne’er assist—will never bless again? 


Soon, and once more will Time take from his quiver 
The softly tinted hours of dewy spring; 

Soon will the violet and crocus blossom; 

Soon will a thousand tiny songsters sing, 

But he whose eye once pierced the earth’s brown bosom, 
Watched how each struggling germ its path did make 
Through darkness—e’en as men—will sleep in darkness 
The dreamless sleep from which no man doth wake. 


Fair will the summer be; the soft warm breezes 
Through waving boughs will chase with laughter sweet, 
And in still, moonlit nights, in flow’ry pathways, 


en 
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Will flit and dance with silv’ry fairy feet; 

But through them all, ne’er will he wait to listen; 
Still, voices with the unreplying dead, _ 

Heed not the silent chimes of countless lilies 

That swing their spotless bells above his head. 


And to that magic fairyland of beauty, 

The land of dreamings and poetic lore 

Where gleam his thoughts, like gems or dewy flowers, 
His pen will ope’ the portal nevermore ; 

Only the bloom once plucked and show’red upon us, 
The scented, sparkling blossoms of his pen, 

Are woven, like immortelles on a tombstone, 

And trace his name upon the hearts of men. 
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I send to thee this fair and fragrant rose, 

Now, while the earth is desolate and bare; 

I send it to thee through the silvery snows 

That float, like down, upon the silent air, 

And should thy heart be sad o’er summer’s death— 
Thy tender heart that mourns each fading thing— 
O, let the petals soft, the fragrant breath 

Speak of the resurrection of the spring; 

Then will a thousand buds burst into bloom, 

To gem the hills and grace the woodland lone; 

A thousand joys will struggle through the gloom, 
Far sweeter than thy heart has ever known. 
Read thou this message, darling, in the rose, 
And seek the sunbeam through the wintry snows. 
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CONFIRMATION 


“Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet.” 


An organ swelling out its solemn measure, 
Its tones a-tremble on the morning air; 

An altar wreathed with fragrant buds of spring-time; 
A group of children, motionless in prayer. 


An earnest look upon the childish faces, 
So fair and innocent and free from guile; 
The boyish ones already brave and noble — 
The girlish faces, tender with a smile. 


In each a timid look of awe and wonder — 
A wish to scan the chart of time to be; 

To seek, perchance, some fairy-land of pleasure 
Within the bounds of bright reality. 


O future! Mystic realm of light and shadow! 
What will they find within thy portal grand? 

Does joy lie dreaming in thy moonlit meadow? 
Does thappiness beside thy gate-way stand? 


What will young Israel in thee discover? 
What fate will mark its era on thy chart? 
The blight of apathy? —its mould and mildew? 
Or deeds dictated by a Jewish heart? 


These children — will they prove themselves as worthy 
The loving trust of parents and of friends? 
Will they sustain the dream that, in its beauty, 
he future with a tinge of glory blends? 
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A group of angel faces hover o’er them, 
Enlisted by a mother’s joyful tear — 

A group of loving angels of protection, 
Responsive to a father’s hope and fear. 


The light of tapers falls in solemn splendor ; 
A psalm is sung by some one — soft and low; 
And now a rabbi lifts his hands in blessing; 
Look at the picture, prithee, ere we go! 
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THE TEAR OF HEAVEN 
(Translation) 


Heaven’s blue eye tender a tear-drop wept, 

Which thought with the turbulent waves to be swept; 
’Twas caught by a rosy-hued shell of the sea: 
“Thou, from henceforth, my pearl shalt be.” 


“The waves shall never thy fears renew, 
My love will carry thee safely through; 
My joy, my pain, my sweet unrest, 

O, heavenly dew-drop in my breast!” 


“Grant, Heaven, a heart of purity, 

To treasure this sweet gift from thee! 
O, thou my joy! O, thou my pain! 
My pearl, my pearl fore’er remain.” 
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HEART ECHOES 


Should you ask me whence these accents 
Whence these scattered words and phrases 
Threaded on a ray of gladness, — 
Gladness that the poor are aided, 

That their wants will be provided, — 
Gleaming with the dew of kindness, — 
Stars that shine through time and distance, 
With their frequent repetitions, 

Flights of wild imagination, 

As of one who strives, but knows not 
How to help a stricken brother, 

I would answer, I would tell you, 

From the heart —I there have heard them, 
From its childhood’s rosy morning, 
From its night of pain and shadow, 

From its strength, its noontide glory. 
Should you ask me how the heartstrings, 
Could produce such strains and measures, 
I would answer, I would tell you: 

In each heart a lute is slumb’ring; 

All its silvery chords are silent 

Till the breath of some sweet feeling, 
Tenderness or purest pity, 

Sweeps them, like a harp zolian; 

Then they sway and softly tremble, 
And the heart is filled with music. 

Thus I wrote them as I heard them. 
Stealing softly through the distance, 

As in sunbeams I would pen them — 
Deeds of charity and kindness — 

Pen them now to glow forever, 
Through the Here and the Hereafter! 
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A FLOW’RET IN THE GARLAND 
For Our Great Centenarian 


SoMEWHERE I have read or heard it — 
Heard it, —though I know not where, — 
That each pray’r we breathe for others, 
Wings its way to Heaven’s stair; 

But the words, on reaching Heaven, 
Are transformed to flowers bright, 
And are gathered by the angels 
Waiting near the gates of light. 


Many years these flow'rs of prayer 
Up to God have winged their way, — 
Flowers that the white-robed angels 
Bind into a crown to-day ; — 

Bind into a thousand garlands 
Draped, to-day, from shore to shore, 
For all races, creeds and nations 
Honor Moses Montefiore. 


Hail to thee! Great Centenarian! 
Hundred years have left their trace: 
Heaven’s kiss upon thy forehead — 
Heaven’s smile upon thy face! 

Rich and poor, from king to peasant, 
Earnestly beseech — implore 

With a thousand heartfelt voices: 
“God bless Moses Montefiore.” 


And while Israel sings his praises, 
And while nations ’round him throng, 
While the skies are flushed with glory 
And the angels join in song, 

Countless spirits, soft and silent, 
Flit before him, unaware, 

Crowd around, above, behind him, 
Stand, unknown, beside his chair. 
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A FLOW’RET IN THE GARLAND 


CHARITY, in garments glist’ning 
With the tears of sweet relief, 
Softly kisses him,—her brother — 
Sweetly blesses him,—her chief; 
Prays to Time: “O, touch him gently!” 
Pleads with Death: “Ah, pass him o’er!” 
“There are saints enough in heaven, — 
“Spare yet Moses Montefiore!” 


Justice, Mercy, Truth and Kindness — 
One by one they gather near, 
All invisible they tarry 
’Mid the throng assembled here; 
Then, when off they flit toward heaven, 
Sev’ral of their shining rank 
Trace these words, in glowing letters, 
O’er the heavens: “THINK AND THANK.” 


Think, ye poor, in frigid Russia, 
Of the hand that brought relief! 
Braving e’en a Czar’s displeasure, 
Pitifully dried your grief! 

Think, ye sons of far Morocco, 

Of the suffering you bore 

Till the old man came to aid you; — 
Think, — then thank for Montefiore! 


God of Israel! Hear the prayer 
Of the poor o’er all the earth! 
Hear the blessings of all mankind 
On the hour that gave him birth! 
Long as shall the ocean’s ripples 
Break upon his country’s shore, 
Earth will think of him and thank Thee 
For thy gift— for Montefore. 
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MONTEFIORE 


Somewhere I have seen the picture — 
Seen it, maybe, in a dream — 
Groups of radiant angels soaring 
Upward in the sunshine’s gleam ; 
Watched as through the gates of heaven 
In their arms a form they bore; 
And a thousand angel voices 
Sang the name of Montefiore! 


Somewhere I have caught the echo, 
Drifting on till time shall end — 
Caught the sound of grief and mourning; 
For the poor have lost their friend! 
Silent is the voice that pleaded, 
Motionless the hand that gave, 
And the voice that loved and pitied 
Stilled and pulseless in the grave. 


Softly rest his soul in slumber — 
He was weary, he was lone; 
Long ago his household angel 
Flitted off to heaven’s throne, 
Weep no tear, nor bow in sorrow, 
Praise the God we all adore, 
For He crowned the earth with blessing 
When He gave it Montefiore. 


Who can carve a fitting marble? 
Who can sing a song so grand 
That all men shall know his virtues — 
Sound his praise from land to land? 
All his life is one great anthem, 
Is a monument divine, 
Where the flowers of blessed mem’ry 
And of love their tendrils twine. 
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MONTEFIORE 


Not with sword or pen or palette 
Has the world declared him great: 
They too serve who help the stricken — 
They “who only stand and wait;” 
And they paint unfading pictures, 
And they sing immortal songs, 
Who defend a weaker brother — 
Dry his tears and right his wrongs. 


Life, with him, was like a fabric 
Of the richest hues combined, 
Where his faith was interwoven 
With his love for all mankind, 
Ah, how many years will vanish 

Ere in Israel’s ranks once more 
Will arise a man of mercy 
Like to Moses Montefiore! 


Filled — yes, filled to overflowing 
Was the measure of his days; 
God did surely bid the angels 
Guard his footsteps— smooth his ways; 
And the mem-ry of his virtues 
Lingers now, when life is done, 
Like the glowing tints of heaven 
At the setting of the sun. 


God of Israel! May his pleadings 
For all mankind at Thy throne 

Meet the grace that his petitions 
Here on earth have ever known! 

When we think of him, we thank Thee — 
Sing Thy praises o’er and o’er! 

Thou hast given—Thou has taken — 
Blessed be Thou for Montefiore! 
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INDIAN SUMMER 


Through the boughs of em’rald green 
Falls the light; 

And the sky’s a sea of blue 
Flecked with white; 

And the flow’rets in their beds 

Nod and bend their dainty heads 
In delight. 


I am sitting where the beams 
Brightest fall, 

While I listen to the sweet 
Birdlings call. 

Softly does the ling’ring breeze 

Rock the leaflets of the trees 
Over all. 


Knee-deep in the limpid brook 
Stand the kine; 

In the light their sleek brown backs 
Softly shine; 

Slowly crop they grasses rank, 

And the vines that on the bank 
Upward twine. 


Hark! the singing in the fields — 
Far away, 

Where the men are at their work 
Making hay; 

But the words come brokenly, 

For the breezes waft from me 
What they say. 
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INDIAN SUMMER 


Through the woods the autumn’s hand 
Paints the leaves; 

In the fields the reapers bind 
Golden sheaves; 

While the purple clusters glow 

Where the vines swing to and to 
’Neath the eaves. 


Soon will all these radiant hues 
Fade away, 

For their splendor is the mark 
Of decay; 

Soon will Indian summer wane, 

Though our hearts would bid it fain 
Always stay. 
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NIGHT 


The weary Day has leaned her head in slumber 
On Evening’s breast; 

Her songs and sighs and voices without number 
Are hushed to rest, 

While somber Midnight veils, with tender grace, 
Her sleeping face. 


Now, from some mystic realm, unknown to mortals, 
Where silence deep 

Reigns evermore, through softly-gliding portals, 
Comes blessed Sleep, 

And with her lotus-blooms and poppy leaves 
A garland weaves. 


A thousand hands lie motionless in slumber ; 
A thousand eyes, 

Kissed by Repose, gaze through her gates of wonder 
On paradise ;— 

Poor weary eyes! so often wet with tears, 
And dim with fears! 


Poor hearts! so many with a load of sorrow, 
A hidden care! 

O may they gather strength to meet the morrow, 
And nobly bear 

The ceaseless struggle and the silent strife 
That men call “life”; 


And may the joy that sometimes throws a glimmer 
Across their way— 
Pale as the silvery shreds of moonlight shimmer 
: At dawn of day— 
O may it through their dreams like music steal, 
And bless, and heal! 
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NIGHT 


And while these countless stars in solemn splendor 
Their vigil keep, 

O Father, let Thy hand, so kind and tender, 
Protect their sleep! 

The morn will bear its song of praise to Thee 
From them, and me. 
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ISRAEL’S LAMENT 


And art thou dead? And has thy spirit gone 
Beyond the gleaming arch of Heaven’s gate? 

How can so many common lives flow on, 
And thine be closed, that was so good and great? 


All Israel doth mourn with loving thought, 
That it has lost thee; that thy lip is mute; 
And that thy loving hand—thy hand that wrought 
So faithfully, lies pulseless on its lute. 


Thy brilliant sun of life—it had not yet 
Gleamed out the glory of the noonday bright, 
When, in the glowing eastern sky, it set, 
And morn was changed to sudden shades of night. 


O, who can fill the void that thou hast left? 

The stricken ones for whom thy pen did plead— 
They know not of how much they are bereft, 

Or countless cries would burst from hearts that bleed. 


The soul of Hebrew melody that gleams 
Like dew, over many a blossom of thy pen— 
Who now will call it from the realm of dreams 
And weave it into sunny song again? 


Who will portray our ancient nation’s wrongs? 
Its pains, its wounds, its sufferings unjust? 

Who, with a thousand wildly thrilling songs, 
Will lift its trailing banner from the dust? 
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ISRAEL’S LAMENT 


Thy place is vacant. None can take thy pen 
Or with thy genius stand side by side! 

Yea, sorrow stealeth through the hearts of men— 
All Israel doth mourn that thou hast died! 


And in this simple song I fain would bring 
A loving tribute to thy noble power, 

And, ’mid the blooms that o’er thy memory spring, 
Would humbly place my modest wayside flower. 
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“MENE, MENE, TEKEL UPHARSIN” 


Say, dost thou know the story 

To which these words relate? 
Long years have fled, like shadows, 
Through Time’s wide open gate, 
Since first their silent voices 

Rang through the human heart; 
Rang, like a silver clarion, 

Their message to impart. 


’Tis ages since that warning 
Spoke from the palace wall— 
As lightning from a storm-cloud 
Speaks of the tempest’s thrall— 
And yet, those words will ever 
Shine with a light divine, 

And, from forgotten ages, 

Gleam through the mists of time. 


Gleam on our hearts, that often 
Disclaim the stain of wrong; 
We deem ourselves unsullied 
And in our virtues strong; 

And yet, in God’s great balance, 
Where virtue conquers sin, 

How many have been tested! 
How many wanting been! 


Deep in the human bosom, 
Though hidden far away, 
There is a mystic chamber 

ere passions oft hold sway, 
And there the hand of reason— 
That stern, unerring hand— 
Inscribes the words our conscience 
Cannot but understand. 
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“MENE, MENE, TEKEL UPHARSIN” 


It writes of wasted moments, 

Of duties still undone, 

Of powers for good neglected 

Of victories unwon, 

Of tender blossoms mangled 

And crushed beneath our feet— 
The lives we might have rendered 
So perfect—so complete. 


Of careless words it tells us— 

We spoke them without thought; 
Ah, could we know the heart-ache 
Our ill-timed utt’rance wrought! 
Of loving words unspoken, 

And checked fore’er by death; 

Or grand, inspiring accents 

Lost on a voiceless breath. 


Thus, in each throbbing bosom, 
Though hidden and concealed, 
Our failings are recorded 

And to our souls revealed, 

But Hope still smiles in Glory, 
And Faith still points above, 
And whispers: “Trust thou ever 
Thy Father’s constant Love.” 
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SPRING 


Perchance this breeze has roamed through southern 
bowers, 
And from the rose’s mouth, 
Has kissed the secret, dreaming in the flowers 
Of the enchanted south. 


We cannot tell; we only know that o’er us 
More perfumed is the air, 

As if God’s angels, passing on before us, 
Had swung their censers there. 


At times we catch a sense of coming glory,— 
The gleam of sunshine’s gold 

Through silvery veils of mist—like some sweet story 
Divined, but left untold. 


The trees are leafless still; upon their bowers 
Nor blade nor bloom is seen, 

And yet, methinks, they thrill with coming flowers,— 
With depths of tender green. 


And though the breezes from the forest lonely 
Betray the violet’s birth, 

Here, in our garden paths, the crocus only 
Breaks through the soft brown earth. 


For winter’s frosty flowers and fairy laces 
At times still greet our sight; 

We find his ermine trailed in sheltered places, 
Tinged by the pale moonlight. 


And many a rose, in morning’s cloudland growing, 
Must twine o’er sunset’s gold, 


Ere spring’s embraces, soft and sweet and glowing, 
The green earth shall enfold. 
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SPRING 


But O, ’twill come at last, that dream of splendor, 
Of bud and bird and bee,— 

’Twill come at last, with something sweet and tender, 
For you, dear heart, and me. 


Unnumbered gleams of joy and thrills of gladness 
Into thy soul shall throng,— 

A strain sublime shall melt the minor sadness 
That steals through life’s low song. 


Look upward, then, with hope; the coming hours 
Some hidden joy will bring; 

Look up, dear heart, and bless God for the flowers, 
The sunshine and—the spring. 
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LITTLE FINGERS 


Little hands and dimpled fingers, 
Are not made to pinch and tear, 

But to move in deeds of kindness, 
And to fold in thoughts of prayer. 


God intended little fingers 
To be filled with flowers bright, 
But they must not tear one blossom 
That perfumes the summer night. 


Little hands can be so gentle! 
They should never, never dare 
To be cruel to the creatures 
God committed to their care. 


Every rosy little finger, 
Every loving little hand, 
Should be lifted up in mercy— 
Should belong to Mercy’s Band. 


All the dogs and cats and birdies, 
Are the care of girls and boys, 
And God will not love or cherish 
Him who tortures and destroys. 


Then be gentle little fingers, 

Weave a web of sunshine’s gleams; 
Fill your days with love and music 

That shall echo through your dreams. 
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I. O. B. B. POEM 
47TH ANNIVERSARY 


The perfume of numberless roses, 
The music afloat o’er the throng, 
The accent of love that discloses 
A blessing disguised as a song,— 
They swell like the tides of the ocean, 
Whose silvery chant never ends; 
They bless, with unceasing devotion, 
Our Order,—its founders and friends, 


Hail, brave pioneers! ye who scattered 
The gloom by intolerance cast; 

The weapons of prejudice shattered, 
And conquered, in glory, at last. 

Your lives, with their noble endeavor, 
Were weapons of valor and worth, 

That gained the great battle forever,— 
That gave toleration its birth. 


And nobly ye fought for the others 
Who fled from oppression’s dark reign; 
Your helpless and ignorant brothers 
Ne’er sought your assistance in vain; 
From sadness and sorrow you brought them 
Across the wild depths of the sea, 
And faith in humanity taught them, 
And love for this “land of the free.” 


Aye, here in this home of all nations, 
Those builders so earnestly strove 
To lay the enduring foundations 
Of brotherly friendship and love; 
To kindle the golden Menorah; 
To flood, with the light of its ray, 
Art, science, invention—the Torah 
Man seeks to interpret to-day; 
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I O. B. B. POEM — 47TH ANNIVERSARY 


To aid the poor brother,—uplift him 
In sentiment, manner and speech, 
With kindness and courtesy gift him, 
And culture’s nobility teach ; 
His heart ever soften to sorrow, 
His hand ever open to need, 
His friendship unchanged through the morrow,— 
Unfettered by station or creed. 


And nobly they planned; for the saddened, 
The suffering, sick and oppressed 
Are comforted, aided and gladdened, 
With counsel and sympathy blessed; 
The bedside of sickness is brightened, 
A home for the aged supplied, 
The heart of the widow is lightened, 
The tears of the orphan are dried. 


Of those whose unselfish endeavor 
Was thus with prosperity blessed, 

How many have left us forever,— 
Have gone to their infinite rest! 

O countless, invisible Order, 
Transfigured in radiant light, 

Come back from the spirit-land border, 
To look down and bless us to-night! 


And ye who are spared to the living,— 

Ye silv’ry-haired chiefs of the throng,— 
We hail you with words of thanksgiving ! 

€ crown you with flowers and song! 
Long, long may your lives, like a blessing, 
i. Shine paenty the Order above, 
O man the sweet story expressin 
Of brotherly friendship id re: 
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MOSES MENDELSSOHN 


Once, through a night of darkness and of shadow, 
A brilliant star swept softly into sight, 

It scattered far its beams like silv’ry lances, 

And, in its pathway, left a streak of light, 

But, when the rosy blushes of the morning 

Broke over earth, the star had passed away ; 

And yet—its light still travels down to mankind 
Through endless dawnings of the golden day. 


Once, through an age of mental gloom and shadow, 
When ignorance and superstition reigned, 

When only those upon the heights of fortune 

A glimpse of light—of grace and culture gained 
There dawned for Israel a star of glory 

Whose friendly beams through doubt and darkness shone 
And led the gaze of mankind to the hill-tops ;— 

This star of light was Moses Mendelssohn. 


I 


Poor Israel was then despised—rejected! 

For prejudice had built a boundless wall 

O’er which no tendril of a common feeling 

Could twine itself,—no ray of sunlight fall. 

Cut from the world,—its gladness and its sorrows— 
Poor patient souls, unconscious of their plight, 
Submissive with the patience of the sightless 
Whose eyes have ne’er beheld the blessed light. 


And then came Mendelssohn! O God, our Father, 
We thank Thee for this blessing to our race! 
We, who to-day, in every art and science 

Hold an exalted and an honored place! 

For only progress brought to us our freedom, 
And only culture, as she scanned the Jew, 

Could see and recognize the kindred spirit 

That loves the good, the beautiful, the true. 
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MOSES MENDELSSOHN 


And Mendelssohn it was who broke the fetters 
That tyranny had strengthened, year by year; 
‘Twas he who smote upon the rock of knowledge 
And freed for us its water, sweet and clear ; 

And lifting up our thoughts to vaster issues; 

Our fair ideals to heights before unknown, 

Stood by our side, a Jew, compelling nations 

To honor all the race he called his own. 


O, when can Germany e’er cease to cherish 
The “Nathan Wise” its Lessing’s graphic pen 
Has drawn in glowing and immortal colors, 
And held before the wond’ring eyes of men! 
The gentle sage, the friend of prince and poet, 
Whose every word ennobled and refined, 

Who seemed to stand upon some mental summit 
And smile upon the factions of mankind. 


Unsightly and deformed the suff’ring body, 

But, from the thoughtful eyes and noble face 
The glory of the soul shone out in splendor,— 
A glowing gem in its translucent case! 

And all the earth appeared to him in beauty, 
For o’er his heart-strings trembled, even then, 
The heav’nly melody with which his offspring 
Soothed and enslaved the ardent hearts of men. 


O, monarch in the realm of thought and reason! 
O, high-priest in the temple of the soul! 

Thy hymn of progress, tolerance and freedom,— 
Through endless ages shall its echoes roll! 

Thou couldst not prove to us that mental culture 
And Judaism never are at strife, 

Nor show us immortality more clearly 

Than by the beauty of thy glorious life! 
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MOSES MENDELSSOHN 


A century has passed on restless pinions 

Since death removed thine image from the earth, 
An era of enlightenment and progress 

Has taught us to appreciate thy worth; 

Look down and guide us from thy home in heaven 
To nobler deeds than we have ever known ;— 

The purest thought—the broadest field of action 
Should mark THy people, Moses Mendelssohn! 
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EARTH’S MASQUERADE 


Earth had a merry time last night— 
She’s much too flighty, I’m afraid ; 
For, after we were all asleep, 
She visited a masquerade. 


She called the Silence and the Night 
To guard our bedsides till the morn, 

Then, stepping softly, lest we wake, 
Herself she hastened to adorn. 


She donned a silv’ry domino ; 
A trailing garment that was sent 
At her request, from old Jack Frost’s 
First class costume establishment. 


This garment, smooth and velvety, 
Was looped with many a starry gem 

To graceful folds, and, on her head, 
There blazed a sparkling diadem. 


The mantle hung o’er arms and neck, 

Was Hoarfrost Brothers’ finest lace; 
They also made the dainty mask 

With which she hid her fair, sweet face. 


Her hair was white—or seemed to be; 
But then, she was disguised, you know; 

She wreathed it round with crystal flow’rs, 
And then she powdered it with snow. 


How did I know ’twas Mother Earth? 
Til tell you: o’er this gay costume, 
She wore a silv’ry, floating veil 
She often borrows from the moon. 
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EARTH’S MASQUERADE 


And more than that—whene’er I looked 
Into her eye so sweet and mild, 

It seemed as if, upon the wind, 
I heard the whispered words, “My child.” 


I know not if ’twas really true, 
Or was it but an idle dream, 
I know not if ’twas Mother Earth 
I saw, last night, in moonlit sheen. 


But, of the silent melody 
That filled my soul, she was a part; 
The lovely mother who, so oft, 
Hias pressed me to her throbbing heart! 
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FRIDAY NIGHT 


Friday night! come draw the curtain; 
I am weary with the week; 

Sit before the grate-fire with me. 
And together let us speak; 

Put aside your books and papers,— 

It is neither night nor day, 

And the Sabbath hour approaches; 
Put your endless toil away. 


Watch the fire-light—how it flickers! 
See the light and shadow play 

From the fender to the carpet 

And across the curtains gay; 

See its gentle fairy-fingers 

Touch the pictures on the wall, 

Giving them a life-like beauty, 
Lending grace to each and all. 


Over yonder hangs a picture 
Sheltered from the dancing gleam; 
See its dim uncertain outlines, | 
Like the mem’ry of a dream, 

Watch when light dispels the shadow, 
And observe the lovely face; 

See, it seems the Sabbath Spirit, 
Cloth’d with pure and tender grace; 


Calling to your mind the missing 
Angels of our household band, 

Who, on bygone Sabbath evenings, 
Sat beside us, hand in hand; 
Bringing back our hopes and longings, 
Crowning them with light divine, 
Showing us our vain endeavors 
Softened by the glow of time; 
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“FRIDAY NIGHT 


Speaking of its own sweet image, 
As our fathers knew it best,— 
Beautiful in true thanksgiving 
For the day of peace and rest; 
Teaching us to break the shadows, 
Hovering o’er its loved face, 

With the glowing light of fervor, 
Kindled by our ancient race. 


But I know I’m only dreaming, 
’Tis a picture—nothing more,— 
Image of some lovely maiden 
Famed in song or fairy lore; 
Drop the curtain, watch the fire 
Till the shadows flee the light; 
Rest awhile within its gleaming, 
On this peaceful Sabbath night. 
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Adown the vista of the long ago, 
Like crimson flowers anod on slender stems, 
Or like the gleam of iridescent gems 

That half-concealed along the wayside glow, 
Good deeds and great and impulses divine 
Mark man’s endeavor on the paths of time. 


Whene’er a noble deed is sung by Fame, 
A flush of joy enkindles east and west; 
Yea, half-unconsciously, all earth is blessed, 
Since each life hath on every heart a claim. 
Doth not the rose await the butterfly? 
The brook assume the blue of summer sky? 


Thus on the path of time a glowing light, 
That gave its aid to weary, struggling men, 
Reflected was again and yet again, 

F’en like a lamp between two mirrors bright; 
And clearly burned that beacon light wherewith 
Men learned thy life, thy love, B’ne B'rith. 


For to the lonely widow’s bare abode 
Thou bringest comfort; thou the tear dost dry 
On pallid orphan cheek; the sufferer’s cry 
Has touched thy tender heart as with a goad; 
The darkened chamber where the sick repose, 
Thy helpful hand, thy cheering presence, knows. 


And e’en to realms far, far across the seas, 
Where Hunger toils, yet cannot ease its want, 
Where chatt’ring Cold is clad in garments scant, 
And dark Opression reigns,—for even these 
Thy strong right hand has snapped the iron rod, 
And ’mid fierce conflict claimed a truce of God. 
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Here did thy foot, on Freedom’s daisied turf, 
For far Roumania’s child a refuge seek 
From fire, from sword, from crimes we dare not speak ; 
Here manhood crowned the erstwhile cowering serf. 
And thou didst teach him glorious liberty : 
Hark! the refrain, “My country, ’tis of thee!” 


Ne’er has that country summoned thee in vain; 
Thy soul rose ever, ready at her call. 
Poor wind-swept Galveston, ’neath ruined wall, 
Found swift relief from hunger, want and pain. 
No tardy charity thy offering mars— 
Brothers are all beneath the Stripes and Stars. 


And now the gleaming pearl of fifty-seven years 
Glides on the slender golden thread of time; 
The while lost voices through our converse chime, 
We see loved faces through a mist of tears— 
The friends who worked beside us long ago, 
Who slumber where the waving grasses grow. 


Their hearts conceived a glorious brotherhood 
Of friendship and of love—a power that glides 
From man to man, and yet fore’er abides. 

The pioneers of progress they, who stood 
Upon the starry mountain peaks of time, 

And saw the future in a light sublime. 


Their task is done; they gave our outstretched hands 
The silken banner and the silvery horn. 
On! upward, then! A golden age 1s born! 

A century its magic flower expands! 
On life’s great summits seek ye out its birth, | 
And with its bloom and fragrance fill the earth! 
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IN MEMORIAM 
To Rev. Dr. B. Felsenthal 


Far up the path that leads back nevermore, 
Far, far above, where vapors seldom roll 
Between God’s beauteous sunshine and the soul, 
We saw him stand, then pass forevermore; 
The fires he kindled on the hills sublime,— 
The glow of thought that trailed the world with light,— 
Transfigured him e’en as he passed from sight 
And sends its signal down the vales of time. 


White-souled, pure-handed, large of heart and mind, 
He left a void that widened as it sped; 
We learn much sometimes from the silent dead. 
And now, when borne upon the southern wind, 
With blue-bird trill and scent of violet, 
Come thoughts of life—its essence and its breath, 
And that great progress which begins with death, 
Our heartstrings tremble with a vague regret. 


A vague regret, Yet stars may cease to shine, 
May pass to heavens far beyond our ken, 
The while their light still travels down to men 
Through ages stretching into endless time. 
And he? The vaster issues that he led, 
The pulses wakened to the good, the right, 
The torch he lit in toleration’s night, 
Have writ his name with the undying dead. 
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WHEN I AM OLD 


When I am old and bent with years, 
And marked by life’s great joys and fears, 
When these soft tresses—ebon now,— 
Shall lie like snow upon my brow, 

Will I have heard life’s story told 

In smiles or tears, when I am old? 


Shall I then look indifferently 

On all that Time yet hides from me? 
Or will to-morrow and to-day 

Still roll like mystic screens away, 
Revealing shade and sunshine’s gold, 
And joys and fears, when I am old? 


Will every flower that gems the sod 
Still seem to smile its praise to God? 
Will starry nights and woodland streams 
Glide o’er life’s page like elfin dreams? 
Or will 1 care no more to hold 

These treasures dear, when I am old? 


How will the praise and blame of men 
Fall on my heart and conscience then? 
Will I have learned to bear the sneers, 
That fill my eyes with angry tears? 
Will words of love such joy unfold, 
Such music wake, when I am old? 


Who, at that far-off time, will be 

The friends I’ll love, and who to me 
Will make life sweet? Will I still trace 
Some beauty in each wrinkled face? 

Ah, will my hands the same hands fold 

In friendship’s clasp, when I am old? 
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WHEN I AM OLD 


When I am old? It seems to me 

That such a time can never be: 

That my strong eyes shall fail in sight. 
My quick ear hear no sound aright; 

So far away—’tis almost bold 

For me to say “when I am old.” 


Yet should God bless my life with age, 
May I have written on life’s page 

A noble thought, a word to bless! 
May I then view with happiness 

The past, and may my songs unfold 
A praise to God that I am old. 
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NEW YEAR 


The stream of Time glides ever swiftly by 
Now in the shade now in the sun’s bright ray, 
And flower-laden, hung with rosy mists, 

Has brought to us another New Year’s Day. 


All rainbow-tinted floats a tiny speck 
Upon the tide; no fairy hand reveals 

What hidden lies beneath its mystic shade, 
How much of joy and sorrow it conceals. 


But, as it nears, a child in raiment white, 
A winged form with radiant face we see, 
An echoing born in hand, and borne aloft 
To greet mankind, by Faith, Hope, Charity. 


All eagerly we greet the fair young year, 

Nor heed the phantoms that with measured tread. 
Keep weary vigil, where the Old Year’s form 
Upon the farther shore, lies cold and dead. 


He brought to each of us a flower of joy; 

To each he brought a sorrow and a tear; 
Within each heart a trace; upon each brow 

A kiss;—the stern, the just, the dead Old Year. 


We part from him reluctant yet content, 

Sweet memories and dreams will linger near, 
Rut mankind, hopeful, turns to something bright, 
And Israel welcomes in her glad New Year. 


How sweet his countenance, though yet 'tis dim 
Within the glimmer of the morning ray, 

But on his fair young brow a star he wears— 
The morning star of the Atonement Day. 
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NEW YEAR 


But list! a song of joy is on his lips, 

A song as silv’ry as had sweet bells rung, 

The words, which echo o’er the stream of Time; 
“The God of Israel—our God is One.” 


Till Israel hears the song and swells the strain, 
Which ever echoes on like one glad cheer, 
While to all mankind on this broad earth flows 
This glad refrain; A happy, bright New Year! 
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MUSINGS 


Floating softly down from cloudland, 
Veiling o’er the azure blue, 

Robing all the earth in shadows, » 
Hiding everything from view. 

In the twilight, in the gloaming, 
Like the spirits of the night, 

Bringing darkness with their brightness, 
Fell the flakes of gleaming white. 


One pale, vestal star had glittered 
Faintly through the twilight grey, 
But its silv’ry beams had vanished 
With the shrouded death of day; 
Said my heart: “The days are dreary 
And the earth is filled with woe; 
Every friend has vanished—vanished, 
Like a landscape in the snow.” 


And my gaze, by teardrops blinded, 
Turned from winter’s cold and gloom, 
Met a brighter, fairer picture 
As the firelight lit the room; 
While beside me, warm and glowing, 
Sweet as by-gone summer hours, 
Stood a gift from friendship’s fingers— 
Softly tinted, fragrant flowers. 


Smilax sprays, some pale, sweet roses, 
Feathery ferns and pinks as white 
As the spotless fragments drifted 
On the sleeping face of Night; 
Vaguely chimed their silv’ry voices; 
There’s no friendship but the true, 
And rememb’rance, Friendship’s echo, 
Seeks this guise to speak to you. 
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MUSINGS 


And to say: “Like flowers of summer 
Blooming near us unawares, 

Thus does joy bloom on our pathway, 
E’en when life seems dark with cares; 

Friendship true can never perish, 
Though our faith may pass away, 

As a fragrance haunts the senses 
Though the roses may decay. 


Friendship is not like a snowflake, 
But as constant and as true 
As its want that springs within us— 
As the violet’s eyes are blue; 
Shame it not by doubts and questions— 
If it lives, it lives for aye.” 
Softly, strangely had the voices 
Melted with the dying day. 


Long I sat there in the firelight 
As the room it dimly lit, 
Till upon the air before me 
Three young faces seemed to flit— 
May their friendship blossom for me 
As their flowers, fresh and bright, 
F’en when age has turned our tresses 
Silv’ry as the snows tonight. 
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THE HEARTS OF ISRAFL 


The hearts that cling to Israel,— 
How many may there be? 
And where the homes in which they dwell 
O’er far-off land and sea? 
In northern climes, ’mid frost and snow 
Where winter’s garlands gleam? 
Or where the southern roses glow 
Through boughs of waving green? 


The faithful hearts in Israel,— 
How staunch they are, how true! 
How grandly doth their record tell 
The patriot and Jew! 
Long years, their ancient faith to shied, 
What storms did they withstand! 
Yet gladly life and love would yield 
To serve the fatherland. 


The loving hearts in Israel,— 
O, what a mighty throng! 
And from these hearts deep feelings well. 
And flood the world with song. 
Sweet mothers know the melody, 
Strong husbands, tender wives,— 
All feel its lovely harmony _ 
Steal softly through their lives. 


The tender hearts in Israel,— 
How willingly they go 
Where poverty and sickness dwell, 
To banish pain and woe! 
How faithfully their friendship clings 
Through tides of countless years! 
Thy joy to them its rapture brings, 
Thy grief, its silent tears. 
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THE HEARTS OF ISRAEL 


The hopeful hearts in Israel,— 
The hearts that trust and pray, 

Though frowning clouds would darkly tell 
The flight of golden day ; 

Relying on a Father’s care, 
They look for brighter hours, 

And find, where colder hearts despair, 
Hope’s everlasting flowers. 


Know ye the hearts in Israel,— 
Ye, whom so oft we hear 
Upon this theme? You cannot tell 
How pure their depths appear. 
Sore need the secret might impart, 
True love the tale might tell; 
God bless each grave, each tender heart, 
Each heart in Israel! 
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THE MENORAH 


I. 
In the temple, softly, clearly burning, 
Bathing all in floods of light divine, 
Arch and post to gilded portal turning, 
Doth the light of the Menorah shine. 


le 
Seven branches, quaint and queer, it beareth, 
Tipped with flame and curving gracefully, 
And the buds and leaves and flow’rs it weareth 
Are like those upon the almond tree. 


III. 
Trees like this, with golden branches seven, 
Gold each tiny bud and leaflet frail, 
Children picture in their dreams of heaven, 
Or the wonders of some fairy tale. 


IV. 
Oil as pure and clear as crystal seeming 
Feeds the flame so beautiful and bright. 
Thus do thoughts of true and noble meaning 
Blossom out in words of glowing light. 


V. 
Holy Lamp! Symbolic of our nation’s 
Earliest activity and strife, 
Of its struggles, of its aspirations 
To a purer and a better life. 


VI. 
Thou dost speak of God—His revelation; 
For the light of knowledge, so divine, 
So immortal, is His emanation,— 
Leads to Him and from His truth doth shine. 
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THE MENORAH 


VE 
And as all thy branches in their twining 
Towards the seventh, central light, do burn, 
And as this itself, in splendor shining, 
To the Holy Shrine doth ever turn, 


VLEs 
As each day that swiftly passes o’er us 
Leads unto the day that God hath blessed, 
As the toil and care we see before us 
End, with its approach, in peace and rest, 


IX. 
So should every art—each new endeavor— 
The result of every passing hour, 
Echo back, forever and forever, 
Praise to God—His goodness and His power! 


X, 
Burn thou brightly, light of the Menorah! 
Let thy gleams through every shadow shine! 
Cast thy loving glances on the Torah,— 
Gild, illuminate its truth divine! 


XI, 
Light is knowledge, and to spread its glory 
Far as pen can reach or tongue can tell— 
Rays of truth from science, art, or story— 
Is the blessed law of Israel! 
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AUTUMN 


O days, when every flower was fair, 
When every birdling’s song was sweet 
Come from the portals of the past 
With dainty, silver-sandaled feet! 
Come back, and let your sunlight fall 
In rosy flocks and golden beams: 

O, give us back the happy hours 
That only visit us in dreams! 


Our flowers lie dead in winter’s arms— 
Their silent bells no more will chime: 
Our hopes and trusts and vain regrets 
Lie dead within the arms of Time; 

The gloomy sky, in sad, grey drifts, 

The misery of earth reveals; 

The pallid countenance portrays 

The pain and grief the heart conceals. 


And as a pale shroud robes the earth 

In spotless folds of gleaming white, 
And as our shattered dreams of joy 

Are slowly buried out of sight, 

We ask our hearts: ‘And is this all 

For which the springtide laughed and sang? 
Must every bloom of earth and life 

Be buried thus, without a pang?” 


“Nay,” says a struggling sunbeam’s smile ; 
“Nay,” says the autumn’s magic wand: 
“The blossoms of both earth and heart 
Are safely held within one Hand; 

And when ’tis best for you and me, 

A breath divine, breathed on our flowers, 
Will waken them to bloom once more 
Through happy, golden summer hours. 
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THE YEAR IS DONE 


The year is done. Upon June’s tender breast 

The bygone months like tinted blossoms rest ; 
Sweet on the summer air the wind’s low whine 
Bears on its perfumed wings a silent chime. 
‘Where lily-bells ring out the mystic flight of time, 


Deep in the tangled wood the wild rose burns, 
Its fragrant lamp: the dreamy bluebird turns 
Into a floating blossom on the breeze; 

The silken grasses rustle; murmuring trees 
Make music with the golden-girdled honeybees. 


The year is done. Fling wide the open door! 

Seek out the pen, the printed page, no more! 

Hear ye not voices calling, sweet and low, 

From spray-wreathed shore, from tinted orchard snow, 
From where the spicy pines o’er moonlit meadows blow? 


The year is done. Its myriad voices blend 

With others far away. We near the end. 

Soon shall we close, with reverend hand, the white 
And sacred books, whose page we dared to write, 
Whose chapter to illume, whose silvery threads unite. 


What have we written there? How much survives 
To broaden and enrich the little lives 

That touched our own? Into what pathways new 
That make for greatness have we led? ; 


bie clue disclosed to find the good, the beautiful, the 
rue 


a who shall say? Yet ’tis our hand that throws 
3o. universal youth love’s shadow-rose ; 
right rainbows flash athwart the crystal showers; 
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THE YEAR IS DONE 


And from our hearts, for childhood’s early hours, 
Steals back the tender fragrance of their cradle-flowers. 


Far in the shadow-land of the “To be,” 

Another year’s bright entrance arch I see; 

There confidence and power rule the year, 

While o’er its gleaming gate these words appear: 
“Distrust and doubt abandon, all who enter here.” 


Yes, for our cultured teachers never can 

Be aught but ladies true and gentlemen: 

Theirs is the great, the white-robed brotherhood, 
Whose salient force can seldom be withstood, 
Whose influence can ne’er be otherwise than good. 


By them, the current of electric thought 

Has trailed the night with stars; their will has wrought 
Great fields of culture that to mete divides; _ 

The knowledge that is joy; the power that glides 
From man to man, and yet fore’er abides. 


Is here no vict’ry? Yet the import vast 

Of coming time shall far outshine the past; 

And yet, our eager hearts fore’er are strained 

Out toward the “just beyond,” the unattained;— 

Not what we did, but what we sought to do, weve 
gained. 


Ours for a time be tranquil ease and rest, 
Clasped all day long to Nature’s throbbing breast ; 
But when September sounds her silvery horn, : 
Up to the mountain peaks, where glows the morn! 
A glorious era dawns! A golden age 's born! 
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TRUST GOD 


Trust nothing but the starlight’s silv’ry beaming, 
Steals through your heart a bitter weight of woe; 

For He is with you through all time and distance, 
When close upon you is the cruel foe. 


And can you weep? then weep, and from its anguish 
Ease your sad heart in silence and alone, 

But to the eager world’s cold curious glances, 
Seem as if sorrow never you had known. 


Condemns the world, the light of hope that blinds you. 
Then through the woodlands green, through flow’ry 
meads 
Seek for some sign; some token that shall guide you 
To courage, strength, to truth and noble deeds. 


But to yourself confess in secret sorrow, 
“A struggle in my breast doth ever rage,” 
But let no stranger’s glances e’er discover 
How fierce the battle which your heart must wage. 


And when your soul, in sweetest trance enfolded, 
Is filled with joy, with rapture and with bliss. 

O, not the cold world’s cruel, envious glances 
Choose as token of your happiness. 


Should sorrow’s hand again, the heart-strings grasping, 
Wring from your quiv-ring lips the broken moan, 
To God your prayer for aid and courage whisper, 
To Him your sorrow breathe, and Him alone. 
Let not your lips a token give of anguish, 
E’en should the heart with pain its throbbing cease; 
Then let it break; while smothering its sobbing, 
Show to the world a happy, smiling face. 
When all alone, in abject meekness bending, 
Ask for God’s kiss upon your throbbing brow, 
And say in prayer; “Thy will be done, ©, Father.” 
But in the sight of mankind never bow. 
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A PLEA 


Yes, I have idled my time away, 
Have lost the moments of golden day 
Nor taken note of the hours so fleet -— 
The tinkling din of their unseen feet. 


You frown on the idle one who seems 
To live her life in a world of dreams; 
But down in your soft eyes, all the while, 
I catch the glimpse of a struggling smile. 


You need no frown, for I rose betimes, 

I rose to fashion my simple rhymes; 

The morn would help me with flowers and dew,— 
You told me so, and I thought ’twas true. 


Rose of morning and gold of noon 
Came and faded, but all too soon; 

And now it ringeth to evening time, 
And I have written nor prose nor rhyme. 


But who could handle a pen and ink, 

Or of rhyme or rhythm or meter think, 
While winds blew in through the open door, 
While sunshine flickered across the floor. 


A breeze like a slumbering melody 

Bent down the boughs of the willow tree; 
The lilac branches, with cooling bowers, 
Seemed dreaming of bygone springtime flowers. 


I said to myself, “I'll describe the rose, P 
Whose perfumed breath near my window blows’ ; 
But the rose conveyed me to southern climes, 
And I woke with a start to my un-writ rhymes 
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A PLEA 


“T’l] write of the deeds great minds have wrought,— 
The masterpieces of hand and thought; 

Their grandeur,” said I, “shall lend my rhyme 

The majesty of a chant sublime.” 


“Then, too, how sweet will its measures be! 
Good men will smile o’er my melody 

And true, pure women will love my lay, 
Though born of an idle summer day.” 


But O, ’twas vain, for before my eyes 

Were the blooming earth and the soft blue skies; 
And I, though willing, could only find 

The one great work of the One Great Mind. 


Who needs my song on this day divine! 
Who cares for meters or chants sublime! 
The whole green earth is a symphony 
That throbs with beauty and melody! 


No pen, no pencil can half express 

A sense of the untold loveliness 

That turns the earth into fairylands, 

But the heart perceives it—and understands. 
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OUR JEWISH ORPHANS’ HOME 


Back from the street, within a wreath of bowers 
A stately mansion rears its lofty wall; 
Bright sunshine falls in flecks and golden showers: 
Birds twitter in the waving tree-tops ‘tall; 
And Peace, methinks, doth keep her watch before it,— 
Her snowy banner waves above its dome: 
And Love and Charity do hover o’er it, 
For ’tis our newly-finished Orphans’ Home. 


Its walls in silent eloquence seem telling 
Of those who worked to see the task complete; 
The firm and noble will that shaped the dwelling— 
Forsaken childhood’s refuge and retreat; 
Here are no rooms with gloomy shadows falling, 
No corridors that seem to shun the light; 
But every part, the loving heart’s recalling, 
That planned the Home, is open, pure and bright. 


Near by it, once, the old house gave protection 
To many a wandering foot and homeless head ; 
Here tender minds were led by sweet affection. 
And youth to womanhood and manhood sped; 
Here pretty little friendships were cemented, 
While careful hands supplied each daily need; 
Love’s soft dominion made the heart contented, 
And truth and virtue woke to living deed. 


But where are now the countless ones, that turning 
From yon wide gateway, sought the smile of Fame: 

The busy scenes of life, the haunts of learning 
Have grown familiar with the orphan’s name; 

The boy, an honor to his race and nation, 
Ennobles e’en the cramped and sordid mart; 

The girl, in varied ranks of life and station, 


Sheds light on many a happy home and heart. 
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OUR JEWISH ORPHANS’ HOME 


And they, the men who plenned its first foundation, 
Who raised this monument of charity, 
Who loved it from the hour of its creation, 
And cared for it with loving constancy,— 
Do they not glory in the smiling faces, 
The crowd of former inmates gathered near; 
To find them filling useful, honored places, 
And hear their words of gratitude and cheer? 


To think of all the lives their care has brightened, 
Of all the homes their charity has blessed, 
How many widowed hearts their love has lightened, 
How many minds by anxious care oppressed 
Their efforts have relieved of keenest anguish, 
How many little ones, left all alone 
In life’s dark shades of poverty to languish, 
Found shelter in the Jewish Orphans’ Home! 


Alas! not many of the friends are near us 
Who planned this refuge twenty years ago! 
Their kindly faces come no more to cheer us,— 
They slumber where the waving grasses grow; 
Immortal as the skies that smile above them, 
Pure as the perfume by the lilies shed, 
They live within the hearts of those who loved them— 
Our fondly cherished, never dying dead. 


And near this Home, their figures seem to meet us, 
The shady walk, the open door they throng; 

And far-off voices faintly come to greet us, 
Like echoes of a well-remembered song; 

They seem to tell us: “From this lofty dwelling, 
The light of charity shall gild the years ;— 

A song of love shall flow, that, upward swelling, 
Shall mingle with the music of the spheres.” 
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OUR JEWISH ORPHANS’ HOME 


O, fair new Home, thy beauty ne’er shall vanish,— 
Thy purity shall never pass away! 
Thy walls shall evermore the shadows banish 
That threaten helpless childhood’s tender day! 
Thou art an index of our past endeavors,— 
A key for nobler efforts yet to come; 
©, may God’s blessing rest upon thee ever, 
Our sacred trust,—our Jewish Orphans’ Home! 
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SHADOWLAND 


One by one the flakes are falling, 
Like a silent, ghostlike band; 

Softly seems the night-wind calling 
Them, from homes in shadowland. 


One by one they fill the meadow, 
Covering its giants grand; 

Dim of outline, without shadow, 
Yet they float from shadowland. 


Up in mid-air, ghostly flitting, 
Beckoning with small, white hand 

To the elfin snow-wraiths, sitting 
Far above in shadowland. 


And, methinks, a voice is singing 
Words, I, too, can understand, 

And its echoes sweetly ringing, 
Float away ta shadowland. 


“They are spirits,” thus discloses 
Silvery voice from gleaming strand; 

“Spirits of the summer roses, 
Dwelling pale in shadowland.” 


“They, to earth, once more, are going, 
Falling from our Father’s hand; 

When the roses shall be blowing, 
Vacant will be shadowland.” 
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AN APPEAL TO OUR BOY 


Here is a friend, my little man, 
A friend who’s “square” and brave and true; 
Who pleases you whene’er he can, 
And never bears a grudge to you; 
Who patient waits your hand and lip— 
This dog, with eyes that plead and plan 
Your welcome and companionship; 
Here is a friend, my little man. 


And here are friends of noble mien, 
Who need your voice to speak their cause, 
Your strong right arm, to shield and screen 
From ignorance of God’s true laws; 
Protect the horses, boy, that strain 
And toil and patient bear their load; 
Without their aid, man’s work were vain; 
Protect them, boy, from whip and goal. 


Protect each creature God hath blessed 
With your companionship and care; 
“The bravest are the tenderest,” 
And only they who love will dare 
The battle for God’s creatures dumb; 
‘Tis yours, my soldier small, to fight : 
Hail to you, then, where’er you one 
Hail to you, little generous knight! 
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GOOD-BYE, OLD YEAR 


Good-bye, Old Year! for you and we must part; 
We place a hand in thine in mute farewell; 
Our lips would fain reveal, but cannot tell 
The joy and pain that tremble through each heart. 
We look into thine eye— 
We can but smile and sigh. 


Good-bye, Old Year! we leave thee with regret, 
For thou to us hast been a loving friend— 
Hast scattered joys and blessings without end— 
Hast given days whose sunbeams, even yet, 
On mem’ry’s peaceful night 
Reflect a golden light. 


Good-bye, Old Year! we leave thee with content; 
We would not see again thy withered form; 
Oh, thou hast bared our hearts to many a storm— 
Hast oft from Pain his ebon shadows lent; 
Hast made our hopes, so sweet, 
As dust beneath our feet! 


Good-bye, Old Year! and take to thine abode, 
To thy dread sepulcher—the vaults of Time— 
The persecution, prejudice and crime 

That our poor brethren o’er the seas do goad; 

Take with thee all their pain, 
And turn not back again, 


Good-bye, Old Year! we gather flow’rs for thee, 
€ robe thy form in white; for, in thine arms 
Full many a loved one, sheltered from all harms 
By Death’s cold kiss, lies slumb’ring peacefully. 
Bear them to yon blue skies— 
Bear them to Paradise. 
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GOOD-BYE, OLD YEAR 


Good-bye, Old Year! step o’er life’s checkered floor 
With dream and hope and aspiration sweet, 
With care and sorrow, trial and defeat; 
Our glances follow to the open door 
And watch thee fade from view 
While the Young Year steps through. 


Good-bye, Old Year! e’en thou, the child of Time, 
Must yield thy place and be no more of earth— 
Must leave thy throne to one of later birth. 

For thee a thousand fragrant flow’r-bells chime. 

Bear, on the wings of love, 
Our prayers to Him above. 
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UNDER THE SNOWS 


Thousands of things do the soft snows cover, 
Cover with mantle so pure and white; 

How many of these will the Spring discover, 
Smiling again in the sunshine’s light? 
Thousands of rays have the thick clouds hidden, 
Quenched, as it seems in an endless gloom; 
Will the dark grey drifts float by unbidden, 

And the earth lie smiling in brightest bloom? 


Under the snows lie the summer’s treasures, 
Roses, with sweet lips, soft and red; 

Will ever the wind, with its mournful measures 
Waken the flowers in their dark bed? 

Far o’er those masses, like spectres seeming, 
Hidden away in their ebon fold, 

Will the sunny rays that behind are gleaming 
Per again fleck all the earth with gold? 


Under the snows of the heart lie sleeping 

Blossoms that drooped with the summer’s death; 

Will love’s warm light, through its chilled walls creeping 
Per again wake them with soft, sweet breath? 

When the spring-time smiles on the sunlit meadow, 
When the sky’s dark masses all float apart, 

Will life once again be free from shadow? 

Will there ever a spring-tide be for the heart? 
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A DREAM 


I dreamed Old Winter donned his trailing mantle 
Of ermine, and his wealth of jewels rare; 

I saw them glisten—though ’twas but a vision— 
Like frozen sunshine in his snowy hair; 

I saw him tread upon the summer’s blossoms— 
I saw it plainly, yet ’twas but a dream— 

He turned each leaf into a crystal pendant, 
And laid his icy hand upon each stream. 


He left no flow’r; the Earth’s warm, throbbing bosom 
He hid beneath a kerchief smooth and white; 
How could he know that she concealed beneath it 
As many secrets aS a summer night 
Conceals beneath her floating veil of darkness? 
How could he see that ’neath the covering prim 
She wore, upon a slender cord of sunshine, 
An image of the laughing face of Spring? 


I dreamed each snowflake drifting down from cloudland, 
O’er mountain ridges and o’er forests grand, 
Was but the petal of a Summer flow’r, 
Disguised and set adrift by Spring-tide’s hand; 
That when Old Winter on his throne sits dreaming 
She glides to earth; and in long midnight hours, 
Upon each windowpane, with skillful pencil, 
Designs the patterns of a thousand flow’rs. 


He sits in glistening robes and royal jewels 
And grimly smiles to think his work is done; 
And all the while the brown earth keeps her secret, 
And Spring-time masks her blossoms, one by one; 
Then welcome gladly thou each starry fragment— 
Each is a shrouded bud, a spring-tide flow’r— 
‘Tis thus, at least, I saw it in a vision, 
Tis thus I dreamed it in an idle hour. 
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IF I HAD KNOWN 


If I had known this morning, 
How all the weary day 

The angry words I said to you 
Before you went away, 

Would fill your heart with sadness, 
Would taunt you with their tone, 

I would have been more gentle then — 
If only I had known! 


If I had thought the coldness 
With which I turned away 

Would haunt you like a weary dream, 
And cloud your sunny May, 

I would have spoken softly ; 
But did you ever seek 

To crush with pride the tenderness 
Your lips would gladly speak? 


If I had but considered 
How many a weary hour 

Your heart had sheltered mine from pain, 
As one would shield a flower, 

I would have borne in silence 
And spared you needless pain, 

Nor uttered words whose sharpness ne’er 
Can be recalled again. 


For though the starry twilight 
Has brought your kiss of peace, 
How long ’twill be ere, to us both, 
The pain of heart shall cease! 
It might have been that never 
Love’s hand would set them right; 
For many a one goes forth at morn 
That ne’er returns at night. 
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IF I HAD KNOWN 


How gently do we utter 
Our thoughts to friend and guest; 
But ah! How careless is our tone 
To those we love the best! 
Oh, stay the look of anger! 
Oh, check the word of scorn! 
Lest night’s sweet sorrow be too late 
To change the words of morn. 
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APPRECIATIONS 


A RETROSPECT 


It seems almost a sacrilege to lift the veil and throw 
light upon a life so secluded and a personality so quaint 
as that of my sister; but while her memory is fresh 
and the music of her poems still lingers in the hearts 
of those who knew her intimately, I feel it a duty to 
call up her presence once more, and note the traits that 
made it remarkable and worthy to shine out clearly 
before the world. 

Of dramatic episodes in her life there were none; 
outwardly she was always placid and serene, life an un- 
troubled stream whose depths alone hold the strong and 
quick tide. The story of her life is the story of a mind, 
a spirit, ever seeking, ever striving onward and upward 
to new truths and light. She was a born singer; poetry 
was her natural language, and to write, was for her less 
effort than to speak, for she was a shy and sensitive 
nature, with strange reserves, not easily putting herself 
en rapport with those around her. 

Books were her world from earliest childhood; in 
them she lost and found herself. In looking over her 
poems of early years, one is forced to wonder at the 
precocity or rather the spontaneity of her poetic gift. 
One cannot help being impressed by the melancholy of 
her youthful writings; there is scarcely a wholly joyous 
strain in any one of them and one might smile at the 
recurrence of broken vows, broken hearts and broken 
lives lamented by her, were it not that the innocent child 
1s in such deadly earnest. Beauty for its own sake, 
Supreme and unconditional, charmed her primarily and 
to the end. 

To how many thousand youthful hearts have not 
her words been the guiding star that led them safely 
through periods of mental storm and struggle! 

Her writings bear the impress of her character, re- 
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fined and beautiful. Literature was no mere profession 
to her, shutting out other possibilities; it was her back- 
ground for culture. For years she was devoted to her 
work of teaching and fully deserved the trust, love, 
homage and devotion of all those who knew her. 


Her sister, 
B., D,.5, 
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CHICAGO PRINCIPALS’ CLUB REPORTER 
Miss Miriam Del Banco 


In the death of Miss Miriam Del Banco, a great 
and noble spirit has passed away, a beautiful and un- 
selfish character has gone from our membership, and 
Chicago has lost one of the most wonderful educators 
she ever had. 

Miriam Del Banco was born at New Orleans in 1858. 
She graduated from Missouri College at Cape Girardeau, 
and later she earned the degrees of B.A. and Ph.D. at 
DePaul University, Chicago. 

In 1888, when I became principal of the Von Hum- 
boldt, Miss Del Banco was teaching in the Emerson — 
my brother’s school. So highly was she esteemed by 
Superintendent George Howland, that he was delighted 
to assign her to us, as Head Assistant. 

From the first, the whole school was dominated 
largely by her wonderful personality. The Golden Rule 
seemed to be her philosophy of life, and unselfishly to 
serve humanity her religion. She was a constant in- 
spiration to us all. Every teacher became her true, 
loyal, lifelong friend. Every pupil loved her, and all 
strove to make her high ideals their own. To them 
her life was a poem — beautiful, sweet and strong — 
always leading the way upward and onward. No one 
was surprised, but all were delighted to learn that Miss 
Del Banco was a poetess of rare ability. Many of her 
poems have appeared in various journals, but it adds 
greatly to the happiness of all of her friends to know 
that they will soon be collected and published in book 
form. Miss Del Banco had a keen sense of humor 
which was greatly enjoyed by her pupils. Her classes 
were never dull, but always full of interest and life. 
The spirit of a kind and loving home was ever present. 
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Every life that touched hers, seemed to become en- 
riched, and made better and nobler. After twenty-two 
years of her marvelous work as Head Assistant, she 
served for three years as Principal of the McClellan, 
and fourteen years as Principal of the Motley School. 
On these institutions, she left the indelible impress of 
her immortal soul, laying down the educational work 
in June, 1926. She did much charity work, often helping 
the poorer pupils as well as their parents. 

For more than a generation, in great love and deep 
devotion, she planted in the minds of the young people 
the seeds of learning and priceless character. 

What joy, what happiness, must have been hers as 
she contemplated the fruition of her labors, in the lives 
of hundreds of men and women of today who bless 
and revere her sacred memory. We join with these 
hundreds of citizens, the principals, teachers, pupils, and 
countless friends in thanking God for the life and 
services of Miriam Del Banco. 


Wm. J. BarTHOLF. 


ELLA FLAGG YOUNG CLUB 


One may truly say of this rare soul that has so 
recently bid us farewell that here was one who accepted 
in full measure life’s responsibilities. No issue that 
came to her attention was shunted or neglected. Whether 
it was the burden bearing down the shoulders of a 
despairing mother, the struggle of a bewildered young 
eragiate or a problem of school management — it al- 
ways received at her hands the most careful attention 


and was followed thro h e y f as 
her personal offices ee Aa a conclusion insotar 
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She seemed to enter into all the calls on her services 
with a selflessness that was almost unique. She seemed 
never to weigh the cost of her personal fatigue or of 
her purse strings. What these demands were through 
the long years of her service those whom she served 
and those with whom she served, only could recount. 

Her keen sense of responsibility for all and for more 
than her share of the world’s work was accompanied by 
an extreme sensitiveness of soul. This increased her 
capacity for pain and for happiness. 

She responded to beauty in all its forms and created 
it not only through the work of the children in her 
care, but in rarely beautiful poetry which flowed from 
her pen as spontaneously as spoken words from others 
do. She has fortunately left these poems for her friends 
through which they may better come to know the love- 
liness that was her spirit. 

Chicago is better for her life in it. Her soul goes 
marching on in triumph through the minds and hearts 
of thousands who were so fortunate to be near her to 
catch the radiance of her ideals. 


GERTRUDE CORRIGAN. 


A TRIBUTE 


It is with trepidation that I bespeak the devotion of 
countless pupils, teachers and friends of a great Chicago 
educator, poet and champion of the poor, Miriam Del 
Banco. 

There are many, to whom have come the blessing of 
close, unbroken association with Miss Del Banco, in the 
two phases of school supervision of pupil and teacher. 
Any tribute from one of us, who learned to see life 
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through the particular beauty and goodness of her Own, 
would be incommensurate. The very sacredness of the 
loving task, stills my hand and leaves me mute in rey- 
erence. 

Tender childhood memories poignant and unforget- 
able, rise to overwhelm. They bring remembrances of 
dismaying situations, righted by her gentle counsel, of 
characters reformed by the magic of her words, of 
youngsters inspired by her precepts to lives of civic 
leadership and power. 

A teacher without a peer, she taught not alone the 
curriculum, but human service. She instilled not only 
the meaning of duty, but gave it aesthetic value. She 
proved that hard work could progress hand in hand 
with fellowship and fun. 

Each individual was her personal responsibility, each 
failure her personal grief, each small triumph manna to 
her soul. In her deep underlying humanness and jus- 
tice, she stood loyally between those she supervised and 
the world. Her heart beat with the rhythm of their 
hearts. Sympathy flashed like sunlight from her eyes, 
in wes there was not only understanding, but banter 
and wit. 

Always sensitive, her gentle and genteel nature sor- 
rowed much over the sufferings of the poor, especially 
those of her school district, to whom she gave unre- 
servedly of her energy, her money, and her time. Her 
master mind ever whipped her frail physique into sub- 
mission to the demands of her chosen calling, until she 

roke in spirit and in strength, a martyr to the cause. 

Nature made her an aristocrat and reflected in her the 
modest characteristic of her favorite flower, the Pansy. 
Ht hag ee that she chose it for her nom de plume, 

wich she published numerous poems and prose- 
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poems. In their exquisite quality, she showed rare love 
of nature and human understanding. 

Hers was a dream world, the world of the idealist; 
and she realized her dreams far better than she knew, 
in her own achievements and in the lives she influenced. 
Notwithstanding her own inferiority complex. she in- 
stilled in them, faith in themselves, and taking them by 
the hand, she led them to the heights. 

Miriam Del Banco’s influence is eternal. Genera- 
tions yet unborn will benefit by the bright lexicon of her 
genius. We, who knew her, are grateful for the life of 
this gifted woman, who. loving and thoughtful, simple 
and unostentatious, will live forever in our hearts! 

It is said that three great men were once asked what 
each would wish most to accomplish in this life. The 
first man said he would like to paint a great picture. 
The second declared he would like to write a book that 
would live through the ages. The third man said he 
would wish, most of all, to be a maker of men! A 
maker of men! 

Miriam Del Banco’s life has not been lived in vain; 
for well may she be remembered as —a maker of men! 


Mary YOUNG GUEROULT. 


Kate E. Ford, Assistant Principal of the Motley School: 

It was a pleasure to have known and worked with 
Miriam Del Banco as I was privileged to do as Assistant 
Principal of the Motley School for the fourteen years 
when she was its Principal. She possessed those quali- 
ties of character and personality that have left many 
precious memories of Principal and beloved friend. 
Like every great teacher, she was companionable and 
lovable. Her deep sense of justice and of the sacred- 
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ness of child personality will make her influence felt 
long after its source will be fortgotten. Her kindliness, 
sympathy and endeavor to spread happiness should be 
an inspiration to others to carry on. A friend to many, 
she waS an enemy to none. 

She built in service a permanent and abiding monu- 
ment in the hearts and minds of pupils and teachers. 
She needs no formal monument. 

It can be fittingly said of Miriam Del Banco that 
she has 

“Joined the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence.” 


My dear Miss Del Banco: 


I wish to extend to you my heartfelt sympathy in 
your great bereavement. 

I always thought of your sister as one of my dear 
friends. Circumstances did not permit us to meet often, 
but I know that she continued to do all her life as she 
had done at the Von Humboldt when I was her close 
associate. 

Miriam Del Banco will live long in the loving hearts 
of thousands of men and women in Chicago who were 
her pupils and friends. 

She was a woman of broad culture and rare literary 
attainment; and her courage never failed to uphold 
the truth in public welfare and civic righteousness. 

.. Words at this time can be of but little avail. Still, 
it may comfort you to know that your friends are think- 


ye eee and would willingly help you to share your 


Yours in deepest sympathy, 


Kate KEITH. 
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Dear Miss Del Banco: 

I did not write at once, finding it hard to express 
myself. It would be strange indeed if I who have en- 
joyed a life-long friendship and loved Miss Miriam so 
dearly, should not try to express something of my per- 
sonal sorrow at her passing. 

What a rare soul she was! What a wonderful in- 
fluence—on me as on hundreds and hundreds of others 
of her pupils and friends. I am glad to think that, 
even as a child, I sensed something of her unusual, 
spiritual quality. Those are precious memories to me, 
the years at old Emerson, she so loving, sweet and 
kind to me, as she was to every one. I think of that 
delightful playfulness which made children adore her, 
made them feel as if she truly were one of them. I 
hope she retained that fine, gay spirit to the end. Gay 
is certainly not the word, but I cannot find the right 
one. It was something more ethereal than that. 


Sincerely and affectionately yours, 
EMMA FELSENTHAL. 


Dear Miss Del Banco: 

_I was inexpressibly shocked and deeply grieved to re- 
ceive the clipping from a newspaper containing the sad 
news of the passing of your dear sister, Miriam, and I 
want to assure you that I consider it a real personal loss. 

I believe the passing of Miriam Del Banco a great loss 
to the City of Chicago, because she certainly possessed 
a wonderful mind and gave the treasures which she had 
garnered in life in full measure in her life-work in 
connection with the Public Schools of Chicago. 

With sincerest sympathy to yourself, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
SAMUEL BOWMAN, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Dear, dear Miss Bessie: 

Words cannot express the fullness of my heart. | 
keep thinking of you both—wishing I were close enough 
to express in deeds of love the feeling for which words 
are so pitifully inadequate.’ | 

For her—we can only feel “He giveth His beloved 
sleep.” Hundreds of lips tell the story of her love and 
her sacrificial labors. Hundreds of hands carry on as 
she taught them—lovingly and patiently because of the 
memory of her love and patience. Hundreds of hearts 
thank God for her. 

And in these days of loneliness and stress I know 
that He will be with you—help you find the “Peace 
which passeth all understanding.” Please know that 
we three think of you often—and always lovingly. 

“I would be quiet, Lord, 
Nor tease nor fret, 

Not one small need of mine 
Wilt Thou forget.” 


AGNES MarIE JACOBSON. 
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